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EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


The articles in this issue have been written to 


memorialize the character and the achievements of the 
late Doctor John F. McCormick, 8.J. The remaining 
articles written for this noble cause will be published 
in the April issue of the New Scholasticism. All of 
the articles will be bound and will be available for 
the public. 


Ienatius Suiru, O.P., 


Editor. 
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BURKE AND METAPHYSICS 


7 E IS not a seeker after truth; he is not a philosopher,” 

says Mr. Hutchins,’ thus setting himself counter to 
the main tradition of Burke criticism and appraisal. If this 
downright conclusion is true, it would be foolish to inquire 
whether Burke had any particular thing in mind when he 
denounced the philosophers and metaphysicians of his time. 
A man who is no philosopher will naturally call men who are 
philosophers “vain speculators,” ‘ metaphysical aeronauts,” 
“ philosophers of vanity,” and soon. But the fact remains that 
he calls only the skeptics and rationalists of his age these names. 
Aristotle, for example, he always treats with profound reverence. 
Was Burke no philosopher? Then certainly his influence has 
remedied the deficiency, for Burke made philosophers of others, 
and he still looks like a philosopher to historians of thought. 
I think we must rather ask the question: What kind of phi- 
losopher was he? Mr. Hutchins has attainted the consistency 
and sincerity of Burke’s thought; he has not nullified it. One 
could do the same with Aristotle and even Aquinas—I am 
thinking of the acceptance of slavery in the former, and the 


2 Robert Hutchins, “ The Theory of Oligarchy: Edmund Burke,” in The 
Thomist, V, 61-78. The sentence quoted is the final statement in this essay. 
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theory of monarchy in the latter. To err is human: mistakes 
as such do not impugn a philosopher, so that he seek the truth. 
Was Burke a seeker after truth? What was his truth? 


I. 


“ Tt is certain,” wrote Burke in 1771,° “ I have endeavored all 
my life, to train my understanding and my temper in the studies 
and habits of philosophy.” His first acquaintance with philo- 
sophical studies, so far as written records show, came during 
his freshman year at Trinity College, which he entered on April 
14, 1744. On May tenth of that year we find him writing to 
his friend Richard Shackleton that he is reading “‘ the Nine first 
chapters of Burgersdicius.” ° Formal logic was an important 
part of the curriculum at Trinity. “ The statutes drawn up by 
Laud insisted greatly on this branch of study. The courses 
defined by him were maintained until the year 1761.”° Burke 
disliked Burgersdijck’s book from the beginning. In the same 
month of May, 1744, he writes another letter to Shackleton, 


venting his disgust: * 


I am now ... . sitting at my bureau, with oh! hideous Burgersdicius at 
one hand, and your two letters on the other. 


He then advises his friend: 


* Cf. Mortimer J. Adler and Walter Farrell, “ The Theory of Democracy,” 
in The Thomist, vol. III ff., esp. IV, 450 ff., 698 ff. 

® Correspondence of the Right Honourable Hdmund Burke, ed. C. W. 
Fitswilliam, 4 vols. (London, 1844), I, 277-8. 

*R. H. Murray, Zdmund Burke, Oxford, 1931, p. 25. 

5 Arthur P. Samuels, The Early Life, Correspondence, and Writings of the 
Right Honorable Edmund Burke, Cambridge U. Press, 1923, p. 27. The 
work Burke refers to is Burgersdijck’s Institutum Logicarum Libri Duo. 
It was published at Leyden in 1626, and is a compendium of Ramist logic 
(cf. Samuels, op. cit., 28, and Murray, op. cit., 27-28). For Burgersdijk 
and his place in philosophy, cf. Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie, III, 120. W.M. Dixon (Trinity College, Dublin, London, 1902, 
p. 172) reprints a pamphlet published at Trinity in 1731 entitled “The 
College Examination, a Poem,” in which the “crammer” is portrayed as 
scanning “ o’er the knotty Pages OF BURGERSDICIUS.” 

* Samuels, op. cit., 71. 7 Ibid., 29-30. 
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never look Burgy in the face! . . . The blackguard stuff, the hoard of 
exploded nonsense, the scum of pedantry and the refuse of the Boghouse 
school of Philosophy . ..I assure you I stink of that crabbed stuff 
as much as any vile fresh. in the Univ. and I believe it will ruin me in 
my next Examination. 


This passage calls across the years to those equally violent 
if more mature maledictions against the “ refining speculatists ” 
and “ metaphysicians,” which meet us in the Reflections on the 
French Revolution and the Letters on a Regicide Peace. 

But what shall we make of Burke’s statements to Shackleton 
in 1746 that he is “ deep in metaphysics and poetry,” * and in 
the oft-quoted letter of 1747: ° 


First I was greatly taken with Natural Philosophy; which while I should 
have given my mind to logic, employed me incessantly. This I call my 
furor mathematicus . . . Then I turned back to logic and metaphysics. 
Here I remained a good while, and with much pleasure, and this was 
my furor logicus.? 


Are we to infer from this that between 1744 and 1746 Burke 


had a change of heart ? 

Looking ahead to the Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful, which Burke 
“ owned that he had begun before he was nineteen, and had kept 
by him for eight years before it was published,” *° one suspects 
(for there is no direct evidence) that Burke had discarded what 
seemed to him a false philosophy (Burgersdijck e¢ al.) for 
something more satisfactory. 

What was the nature of this new philosophy? I believe it 
was Associationism, a system that was reaching complete 
development during the years of Burke’s youth at the hands of 
Hume and Hartley.** The former, in his Treatise on Human 

® Samuels, op. cit., 99. ® Ibid., 128-9. 

10 Murray, op. cit., 70. Cf. also Samuels, 45, 136-7, 141 note 1. 

11 There is no record to indicate that Burke read Hartley, but Robert 
Bisset, in his Life of Burke (London, 1860, 2 vols., I, p. 30) states that 


Burke “in his youth applied himself with particular diligence to the 
investigation of Berkeley’s and Hume’s systems.” 
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Nature (1738) and later in the Enquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding (1748), reduces the principles of association of 
ideas to three: resemblance, contiguity in time or place, and 
cause or effect.** To Hume the mind was nothing but a reservoir 
of impressions, which it connected (associated) in terms of these 
three principles or habits. “ According to my system,” he says,** 
“all reasonings are nothing but the effects of custom. Reason 
can never shew us the connection of one object with another.” 

It was David Hartley, however, who in his Observations on 
Man (1749) more systematically and elaborately developed the 
theory of Associationism, demonstrating with great ingenuity 
how all processes of thought and behavior are the results of the 
association of primary ideas of sensation. Unlike Hume, 
Hartley is more interested in the affections and volition than 
in cognition. “ Our passions or affections,” he writes,** “ can 
be no more than aggregates of simple ideas united by associa- 
tion.” Discussing the “ pleasures and pains of imagination,” 
he lists seven species of them: ** 


First, The pleasures arising from the beauty of the natural world. 

Secondly, Those from the works of art. 

Thirdly, From the liberal arts of music, painting, and poetry. 

Fourthly, From the sciences. 

Fifthly, From the beauty of the person. 

Sixthly, From wit and humour. 

Seventhly, The pains which arise from gross absurdity, inconsistency, 
or deformity. 

I shall endeavour to derive each species of them by association. 


This was Burke’s approach in the essay on The Origin of Our 
Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful. In this youthful work 
Burke reveals himself as both the heir of English aesthetic 


12 Cf. Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Selby-Bigge, Oxford, 1896, pp. 93, 
149; Enquiry, ed. ibid., 1894, p. 24. 

18 Treatise, ed. cit., p. 92. 

14 Observations on Man, 6th edition, London, 1834, p. 231. 

48 Ibid., p. 262. 
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theory from Addison to his time, and the brilliant exponent of 
revolutionary ideas of his own. Like Hume, or for that matter 
the philosophers of the Enlightenment in general, Burke is con- 
vinced that a sound analysis of any activity or idea involving 
man must be based on au inquiry into human nature as such. 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Addison, and Arbuckle had already 
laid the foundation of the pleasures arising from the beauties of 
art and nature in an instinctive principle of the human person- 
ality. Addison called this imagination; Hutcheson called it 
the internal sense or sense of beauty. Burke rejects the notion 
of a separate aesthetic faculty and reduces the ideas of the 
sublime and beautiful in the imagination to pleasures and pains, 
in the manner of Hartley. For Burke the pleasures and pains 
from which these ideas spring are those of the two elemental 
passions of human nature: the instinct of self-preservation and 
the social (we should call it the sexual) instinct. One of the 
most revolutionary ideas in the Inquiry, indeed, is Burke’s 
association of sublimity with pain, and beauty with pleasure.” 
By the bold stroke of positing the antitheses pain—pleasure, 
self-preservation—social love, sublimity—beauty, Burke started 
a way of looking at these things that was to have wide influence 
both in England and on the Continent.” 

A thinker who works in this manner would have very little 
use for metaphysics; his approach is purely empirical. 

But how bridge the gap between this associationist Burke and 
the later conservative statesman, the upholder of political and 
religious tradition ? 

In a sense there is no gap. Professor Bredvold has pointed 
out, with reference to Hobbes and Dryden, how closely related 


16 Cf, Samuel H. Monk, The Sublime: A study of critical theories in 
eighteenth century England, N. Y., 1935. 

17Cf, W. G. Howard, “ Burke Among the Forerunners of Lessing,” in 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, vol. XXII, pp. 608-632; 
J. C. Meredith, Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic Judgment, Oxford, 1911, pp. 
lxxxi, 237-8, 242, 244, etc. 
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anti-rationalism in philosophy is to traditionalism and conserva- 
tism in politics and religion.** And the same point has recently 
been made with respect to Hume.*® Does this interpretation 
apply likewise to Burke ? 


II. 


We are not dealing, in the case of Burke, either with a mere 
man of action who, having adopted a point of view in harmony 
with his temper and training (in this instance, the conservative), 
speculates no more, but applies himself to particular matters of 
business ; nor, on the other hand, are we dealing with a philoso- 
pher who restricts his activities to abstract and theoretical 
matters. We are dealing precisely with a political philosopher, 
one who is constantly interlarding his argument with statements 
and expositions of principle, constantly rising to the heights of 
pure contemplation in the midst of often dreary political busi- 
ness like the Bristol campaign or the trial of Warren Hastings. 
As John Morley says; *° 


In the midst of discussions on the local and the accidental, he scatters 
apophthegms that take us into the regions of lasting wisdom. In the 
midst of the torrent of his most strenuous and passionate deliverances, 
he suddenly rises aloof from his immediate subject, and in all tran- 
quillity reminds us of some permanent relation of things, some enduring 
truth of human life or society. 


18®L. I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden, University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1934. Cf. especially chapter V. 

1° Ernest C. Mossner, “An Apology for David Hume, Historian,” in 
PMLA, LVI (Sept. 1941), pp. 657-690. On p. 670 of this article Mr. 
Mossner writes: “This [Hume’s] insistence on the power of tradition 
might be called Tory. Abstract skepticism, the history of thought reveals, 
frequently reacts curiously in life: Pyrrho, the philosophical skeptic, was 
an arch-reactionary in government and society. Hume, the ‘ academical’ 
skeptic, and critic of the methods of science, was a sound conservative in 
government and society.” On p. 672 the author speaks of “the new con- 
servatism, of which Hume may be said to be one of the philosophical 
founders, along with Burke.” This statement might very well be disputed, 
if we had time to do so here. 

*° Burke (English Men of Letters series), p. 213. 
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On what does Burke found his political wisdom—the wisdom 
of the speech on Conciliation with the Colonies, the Reflections 
on the Revolution in France, the Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs? 

Father Moorhouse F. X. Millar has written a series of articles 
on Burke, in one of which he goes so far as to call Burke “ the 
last of the Great Scholastics.” ** His thesis is that Burke’s 
political philosophy stems from Suarez and Bellarmine. This 
is an arresting hypothesis, but I do not think that it can be 
substantiated. Nowhere does Burke show any familiarity with 
the Schoolmen. Indeed, the antipathy towards formal logic 
which he acquired in his college years, coupled with the general 
eighteenth century aversion to metaphysics, would have kept him 
from studying the bristling tomes of the Schoolmen, early and 
late, even if he had ferreted them out. For in his time, as 
Pope wrote, 


Scotists and Thomists now in peace remain 
Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck Lane. 


I have hunted through Burke’s writings from beginning to end 
without starting any scholastic bird in the bushes—without so 
much as finding a feather. 

No; the truth, it seems to me, is more subtle, more involved, 
and I think it is to be found in two directions: (1) in the 
tradition of English jurisprudence straight back to Bracton; 
and (2) in the tradition of Anglican theology, the via media of 
rationalism and Revelation. 

The English never succumbed completely to the Protestant 
doctrine of the intrinsic corruption of man. Oonsider, for 
example, the ambiguity of the Thirty-nine Articles which, as 
Newman demonstrated, can be read in a Catholic as well as in a 
Protestant way. Nor did they accept Roman law, with its 
divinization of the will of the king (“ Quod principi placuit 


Cf. Thought, XIV (Sept., 1939), 441. 
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legis habet vigorem”).*® They could therefore preserve a 
reasonable ethics and jurisprudence. As Dean Pound says: 
“They were much nearer the view of the Jesuit jurists than 
to the view of Luther and his followers.” ** They were able to 


continue their common law traditions unbroken.** Bracton and 


Fortescue, Littleton and Coke, Locke and Blackstone, all are in 
the same tradition of legal thought which assumes the rationality 


of man and preserves the past as the very deposit of that 
reasonableness. 

The “ prescription ” or “ prejudite ” of which Burke makes 
so much, stands at the very head of Bracton’s De Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliae : *° 


Whereas in almost all countries they use laws and written right (jure 
scripto), England alone uses within her boundaries unwritten right and 
custom (jure non scripto et consuetudine). In England, indeed, right 
is derived from what is unwritten, which usage has approved. But it will 
not be absurd to call the English laws, although they are unwritten, by 
the name of laws, for everything has the force of law, whatever has 
been rightfully defined and approved by the counsel and consent of the 
magnates, which the common warrant of the body politic, the authority 
of the king or the prince preceding. . . . 


Custom, also, is sometimes observed for law in parts, where it has been 
approved by habitual usage, and it fills the place of law, for the 
authority of long usage and custom is not slight. 


*2 Cf. J. J. Saunders, “ The Catholic Origins of the English Tradition,” in 
the Dublin Review, vol. CVI (Oct., 1942), pp. 115-126. 

28 Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law, p. 38. 

24Mr. J. J. Saunders, in the article cited above, shows the role of the 
Church in the preservation and development of the common law in England. 
“The Church,” he writes (p.117), “the only civilizing agent of those 
days, could set to work to build up in England on virgin soil a law more 
closely conforming in many respects to the Christian ideal in politics than 
existed anywhere else in Christendom.” He instances especially the work of 
Bracton, the “ great priest-lawyer whose writings gave the Common Law a 
standing” (p. 120). 

257, 1, 3. Cf. pp. 3, 13 of the edition by Sir Travers Twiss in the Rolls 
series (London, 1878). The De Legibus was written in the thirteenth 
century. The translation from the Latin is my own. 
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The same insistence on custom and legal tradition comes out 
most dramatically in the early seventeenth century, in the 
famous controversy between Chief Justice Coke and James I. 
I let Dean Pound tell the story: * 


On a memorable Sunday morning, the 10th of November, 1612, the 
judges of England were summoned before King James I upon com- 
plaint of the Archbishop of Canterbury. It appeared that the High 
Commission, an administrative tribunal established for the regulation of 
the church, had begun to take cognizance of temporal matters and to 
deal with lay offenders. Not only was this tribunal wholly unknown to 
the common law, but it decided according to no fixed rules and subject 
to no appeal. When, accordingly, it sought to send its pursuivant to 
the house of this or that lay subject and arrest him upon a complaint of 
a wholly temporal nature, the Court of Common Pleas stopped the pro- 
ceeding with a writ of prohibition. To met this judicial insistence upon 
the supremacy of law, it was suggested that the king might take away 
from the judges any cause he pleased and decide it himself; and the 
immediate business of the Sunday morning conference with the judges 
was to explain this proposition and hear what they could say to it. 
The Archbishop proceeded to expound the alleged royal prerogative, 
saying that the judges were but the delegates of the king, wherefore the 
king might do himself, when it seemed best to him, what he left usually 
to these delegates. He added that this was clear, if not in law yet 
beyond question in divinity, for it could be shown from the word of 
God in the Scripture. To this Coke answered on behalf of the judges 
that by the law of England the king in person could not adjudge any 
cause; all cases, civil and criminal, were to be determined in some court 
of justice according to the law and custom of the realm. “ But,” said 
the king, “I thought law was founded upon reason, and I and others 
have reason as well as the judges.” “True it was,” Coke responded, 
“that God hath endowed his Majesty with excellent science and great 
endowments of nature; but his Majesty was not learned in the laws of 
his realm of England, and causes which concern the life or inheritance 
or goods or fortunes of his subjects are not to be decided by natural 
reason, but by the artificial reason and judgment of the law, which 
law is an art which requires long study and experience before that a 
man can attain-to the cognizance of it.” At this the king was much 


*° The Spirit of the Common Law, pp. 60-61. 
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offended, saying that in such case he should be under the law, which 
it was treason to affirm. Coke answered in the words attributed to 
Bracton, that the king ought not to be under any man but under God 
and the law. 


Blackstone, again, states *’ that the laws of England “ may 
with sufficient propriety be divided into two kinds, the lex non 
scripta, the unwritten, or common law; and the lex seripta, the 
written, or statute law,” thus bringing common law into associa- 
tion with the natural law of traditional scholastic ethics, which 
latter he describes ** as “ coeval with mankind, and dictated by 
God himself, . . . superior in obligation to every other (kind of 
law); . . . no human laws are of any validity, if contrary to 
this; and such of them as are valid derive all their force and 
authority, mediately or immediately, from this original.” And 
he points out, like Bracton and Coke before him, the traditional 
character of this species of law( the common law) : * 


The maxims and customs, so collected, are of higher antiquity than 
memory or history can reach; nothing being more difficult than to 
ascertain the precise beginning and first spring of an ancient and long 
established custom. 


Burke reviews this whole tradition of English jurisprudence 
in the opening pages of his Refletions on the Revolution in 
France : *° 


We wished at the beginning of the Revolution [i.e. the English 
Revolution of 1688], and so now wish, to derive all we possess as an 
inheritance from our forefathers. Upon that body and stock of inheri- 
tance we have taken care not to inoculate any scion alien to the nature 


268 Cf. Coke on Littleton, 97b: “ For reason is the life of the law, may the 
common law itselfe is nothing else but reason; which is to be understood 
of an artificiall perfection of reason, gotten by long study, observation, and 
experience, and not of every man’s natural reason; for, nemo naccitur 
artifex . . . No man out of his own private reason ought to be wiser than 
the law, which is the perfection of reason.” 

*7 Wm. Blackstone, The Laws of England, Lippincott, 1832, 2 vols., I, 63. 

28 Tbid., I, 41. 8° Everyman edition, pp. 29-30. 

9° Tbid., I, 67. 
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of the original plant. All the reformations we have hitherto made 
have proceeded upon the principle of reverence to antiquity; and I hope, 
nay I am persuaded, that all those which possibly may be made 
hereafter, will be carefully formed upon analogical precedent, authority, 
and example. 

Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. You will see that 
Sir Edward Coke, that great oracle of our law, and indeed all the great 
men who follow him, to Blackstone, are industrious to prove the pedigree 
of our liberties. They endeavor to prove that the ancient charter, the 
Magna Charta of King John, was connected with another positive 
charter from Henry I, and that both the one and the other were nothing 
more than a reaffirmance of the still more ancient standing law of the 
kingdom. ... 

In the famous law of the third of Charles I, called the Petition of 
Right, the parliament says to the king, “ Your subjects have inherited 
this freedom,” claiming their franchises not on abstract principles ‘ as 
the rights of men,’ but as the rights of Englishmen, and as a patrimony 
derived from their forefathers. .. . 

The same policy pervades all the laws which have since been made 
for the preservation of our liberties. . . . 

You will observe, that from Magna Charta to the Declaration of 
Right, it has been the uniform policy of our constitution to claim and 
assert our liberties, as the entailed inheritance derived to us from our 
forefathers, and to be transmitted to our posterity; as an estate specially 
belonging to the people of this kingdom, without any reference whatever 
to any other more general or prior right. 


The spirit of English law is at once rational and traditional, 
humane in its twin-rooted foundations. Burke never tires of 
recalling this truth to the attention of his auditors. Government 
is prudence, he says, and prudence proceeds, not by abstract 
principles, but by reason practised in experience attending to 
the morphology of the case before it. Have we not too often 
accused English policy of ‘ muddling’ when it was merely being 
true to this principle which is as old as Aristotle and Aquinas ? 
“ Aristotle,” writes Burke on his speech On Conciliation with 
America, “the great master of reasoning, cautions us, and 


%1 The Writings and Speeches of Edmund Burke, Boston, 1901, II, 170. 
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with great insight and propriety, against this species of de- 
lusive geometrical accuracy in moral arguments, as the most 
fallacious of all sophistry.” And again: ** “ Politics ought to 
be adjusted, not to human reasonings, but to human nature; of 
which the reason is but a part, and by no means the greatest 
part.” Perhaps the best of the many citations we could make on 
the nature of political wisdom is the following from the Letter 
to the Sheriffs of Bristol: ** 


There are people who have split and anatomatized the doctrine of 
free government, as if it were an abstract question concerning meta- 
physical liberty and necessity, and not a matter of moral prudence and 
natural feeling. They have disputed whether liberty be a positive or a 
negative idea; whether it does not consist in being governed by laws, 
without considering what are the laws, or who are the makers; whether 
man has any rights by Nature . . . Others, corrupting religion as these 
have perverted philosophy, contend that Christians are redeemed into 
captivity, and the blood of the Saviour of mankind has been shed to 
make them the slaves of a few proud and insolent sinners. These 
shocking extremes provoking to extremes of another kind, speculations 
are let loose as destructive to all authority as the former are to all 
freedom; and ever government is called tyranny and usurpation which 
is not formed on their fancies. . . . 

Civil government, gentlemen, is not, as many have endeavored to 
persuade you, a thing that lies hid in the depth of abstruse science. 
It is a blessing, and a benefit, not an abstract speculation; and all the 
just reasoning that can be upon it is of so coarse a texture as perfectly 
to suit the ordinary capacities of those who are to enjoy, and of those 
who are to defend it. Far from any resemblance to those propositions 
in geometry and metaphysics which admit no medium, but must be true 
or false in all their latitude, social and civil freedom, like all other 
things in common life, are variously mixed and modified, enjoyed in 
very different degrees, and shaped into an infinite diversity of forms, 
according to the temper and circumstances of every community. 


Cf. St. Thomas’ definition of prudence as including “cognitionem et 
universalium et singularium operabilium ad quae prudens universalia 
principia applicat.” (S.7., II-II, q. 47, a. 15.). 

82 Tbid., I, 335. *8 Tbid., II, 228 ff. 
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Here we have the two poles to be avoided: pure-rationalism 
and pure authoritarianism, and Burke’s mediation between 
them. The whole passage which is the context of the above 
excerpt should be read. Burke’s writings abound in quotable 
texts; one hardly knows where to choose. 

In the philosophy of English jurisprudence, then, develop- 
ment is not merely abstractly logical, nor on the other hand is 
it merely traditionalistic; it is at once organic and rational, 
historic and rational. Prudence, recta ratio agibilium, is not 
reducible to abstract, mathematically clear formulae; it is a 
habit, not a rational construction. In law it is the habit of a 
people, as well as of single men. 


ITI. 


Similarly, whatever we may think of its objective content, 
and whatever we may think of the characters of many of its 
initiators and agents, Anglicanism tried from the beginning to 


save both tradition and reason. Here the temptations were at 
first quite the opposite to those in jurisprudence, namely, to over- 
throw reason altogether as a vitiated instrument. Professor 
August Lang has shown with a wealth of evidence ** how the 
Lutheran and Calvinist “reformers” gradually discarded the 
concept of natural law altogether, and Professor Gilson *° has 
shown how they attempted to separate theology from philosophy, 
both these tendencies being the consequence of the Protestant 
attack on reason. But the great Anglicans would not tolerate 
this antirationalist drift in religion any more than the great 
English jurists would tolerate pure rationalism in the law. 
Hooker is an interesting witness. Directing himself against 
the Puritans, he particularly arraigns their disparagement of 
reason, and appeals to “ that true and sincere philosophy, which 


84 The Reformation and Natural Law,” in Calvin and the Reformation: 
Four Studies, London, New York, 1909. 
85 God and Philosophy, Yale U. Press, 1941. 
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doth teach, against that deceitful and vain, which spoileth.” *° 
“ Theology,” he asks, “what is it but the science of things 
divine? What science can be attained unto without the help 
of natural discourse and reason?” ** And he quotes frequently, 
naturally, and without apology, from St. Thomas Aquinas, as a 
pre-eminent authority. 

In Burke’s own century, when deism threatened the Anglican 
Church with rationalism, Bishop Butler sought to redress the 
balance by asserting the force of tradition and custom. His 
sermon delivered before the House of Lords, Jan. 30, 1740 
sounds like an anticipation of Burke’s attack on the French 
doctrinaires : ** 


It is the strongest objection against attempting to put in practice the 
most perfect theory, that it is impracticable, or too dangerous to be 
attempted. And whoever will thoroughly consider, in what degree 
mankind are really influenced by reason, and in what degree by custom, 
may, I think, be convinced, that the state of human affairs does not 
even admit of an equivalent for the mischief of setting things afloat; 
and the danger of parting with those securities of liberty, which arise 
from regulations of long prescription and ancient usage. 


The famous Analogy of Religivn, moreover, helped to buttress 
Burke’s faith in revealed religion.*® As early as the Vindication 
of Natural Society (1756), Burke adopted the method of the 
Analogy, arguing negatively that the very objections made by 
Bolingbroke against Revelation can be turned against civil 
society, just as Butler had argued that the Deistic objections are 
also valid against Natural religion.“° 


3¢ The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, I, viii, 7. 

87 Tbid., I, viii, 11. 

88 Works, ed. Gladstone, II, 329. Cf. Mario Einaudi, “The British 
Background of Burke’s Philosophy,” in Political Science Quarterly, LIX 
(Dec., 1934), 576-598. 

*° As late as 1785 Burke spoke of the Analogy “as containing the most 
satisfactory answer to the objections of philosophic sceptics.” (Thos. 
Somerville, My Own Life and Times, 1741-1841, Edinburgh, 1861, p. 222). 

4° Cf. E. C. Mossner, Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason, N. Y.,, 1936, 
p. 188. 
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This search for balance, illustrated here only sketchily from 
the texts of writers on jurisprudence and theology, we are apt, I 
think, to under-estimate in our study of English culture, espe- 
cially of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. English 
rationalism has more in common with the intellectualism of the 
Schoolmen than with the rationalism of Voltaire and the philoso- 
phes, just as English traditionalism goes hand in hand with a 
spirit of development. One is constantly set up against the other 
to redress the equilibrium. When Burke attacks the “ philoso- 
phers,” therefore,—the “ philosophers of vanity,” “ sophisters,”’ 
“logical fanatics,”—he is not opposing reason, but extremist 
rationalism; he is setting the raison ratsonnable against the 
raison raison ante. That in his attack on false metaphysics he 
seems to attack metaphysics as such is due, on the other hand, 
to the strongly traditionalistic cast of his thought, and reveals 
the weakness of that thought.4* Burke would have been a 
sounder thinker, and perhaps a more influential one, had he 
based his political philosophy on the explicit formulation of a 


true metaphysics, and not merely on the repudiation of a false. 
That he had learnt from a sound tradition is evident, but he 
shared his contemporaries’ contempt for abstract speculation. 
His strength is not the absence of this deeper thinking, but 
rather its latent and implied presence, vitalizing and directing 
his speech and writing. His intuitions were often better than 


“1 Burke knew and admitted this weakness. Cf. “ A Letter to the Sheriffs 
of Bristol . . . on the Affairs of America” (1777): “I do not pretend to 
be an antiquary, a lawyer, or qualified for the chair of professor of meta- 
physics. I never ventured to put your solid interests upon speculative 
grounds. My having constantly declined to do so has been attributed to my 
incapacity for such disquisitions; and I am inclined to believe it is partly 
the cause. I never shall be ashamed to confess that, where I am ignorant, 
I am diffident.” (Writings, II, 222). President Hutchins of Chicago, in the 
article cited above, has set forth more clearly than any other critic before 
him, Burke’s inconsistencies and limitations. Alfred Cobban (Hdmund 
Burke and the Revolt against the 18th Century, N. Y., 1929, 37 ff.) had 
already done the same, but without specific reference to Burke’s political 
career. 
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he knew, but he lacked the language of their philosophic 
foundations. 

The formal philosophy that Burke knew was, as we have seen, 
unfortunately tainted with sensism and empiricism. We have 
seen how in his youth he revolted against the formalism of 
Burgersdijck and the decadent nominalists whose text-books he 
was very likely forced to peruse, and how he embraced the more 
vital and experimential psychology of the Associationists. He 
never passed beyond them into a more genuine metaphysics, and 
continued to the end to identify philosophical speculation with 
these defective systems, which he saw extended into the radical 
rationalism of Voltaire and the philosophes. But he did not 
therefore repudiate philosophic thinking. His native good sense, 
informed by the tradition of English jurisprudence and, to a 
lesser degree, English theology, gave his genius a character and 
nabit of thought pretty soundly based. As Sir Leslie Stephen 
says: *? 


The most marked peculiarity of Burke’s mind [is] the admirable combi- 
nation of the generalising faculty with a respect for concrete facts. 
His thinking is always checked and unified by the test of specific 
instances, and yet in every special case he always sees a general 
principle. 


That he took the permanence of the existing political order too 
much for granted is, no doubt, true. We are here wiser by 
almost two hundred years of experience, and we may think that 
we are wiser than we are. Burke remains even to this day a 
living branch of the living tree of English political philosophy. 


Victor M. Hamm. 


42 Bnglish Thought in the Highteenth Century, II, 220-1. 


ST. AUGUSTINE ON PEACE 


HAT WE are most keenly aware of in our troubled age 

is a thirst for peace. This is expressed in an ever 
increasing volume of literature concerned with post-war peace 
plans. Proposed “ scientific’ solutions are numerous, opinions 
are without number. In most of these writings the spirit of an 
age which was nourished on “ science ”’ and opinions is manifest. 
This spirit seems to be one which is not satisfied with a moderate 
solution but is most attracted to extreme ideas. Thus after 
being accustomed to think in terms of total war, we are conscious 
of an incipient striving for a total peace. 

The utopias of the total peacemakers are numerous, but their 
common objective is an earthly heaven in which there is no 
possibility of human conflict: in short, a condition in which the 
evils that menace happiness are “ scientifically ” removed from 
the life of men. 

The sane thinkers of today are satisfied to plan for a peace 
more stable than any peace which has been won by previous 
conflicts, though all previous wars were less terrible in character 
than this present one. What they advocate seems to imply a 
realisation of the mixed character of human life. Therefore 
they moderate their plans according to normative principles in 
order to steer a straight course between contrary influences. 

It is interesting to compare our own times with another 
period of troubles, of social unrest, of loss of peace, and to 
consider what solution was suggested for the problem of peace 
by the most eminent mind of this period, before the dawn of 
“modern science” and “ freedom of thought.” 

The reason why St. Augustine’s City of God was chosen for 
this study in preference to his other works is the fact that 
it gives us a superb view of human society as a whole, clearly 
perceived with all its troubles and joys, in the light of human 
destiny. 
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In that light, St. Augustine makes plain for us the real 
meaning of peace, the extent to which man is able to possess 
it on earth, the conditions which are necessary for its enjoy- 
ment, and the practical lesson of how to realize these conditions. 

Since the questions of peace and of human destiny are the 
same for St. Augustine,’ peace does not mean the opposite of 
military combat, the immediate end aimed at by warfare, but 
an end which man is always seeking in all his activities whether 
individually or collectively considered. Furthermore, peace 
remains an end even when it is actually possessed, because its 
maintenance is still being sought, just as when it is lost its 
restoration is desired. In general, peace is defined’ as that 
tranquility of order which keeps man in due relationship with 
his final cause, or as a condition characterized by the absence 
of those interfering forces which are capable of deterning him 
from his destiny.*® 

This relation of order between man and his destiny, and 
man’s love for peace,—which is the same as the love of this 
order-, are based on the metaphysical principle that every being 
has a fixed tendency toward the final purpose or end of its 
existence. This tendency is its love, and by its love it seeks the 
tranquility which results from the proper order between tend- 
ency and end. In the case of man, the things to be loved for the 
sake of happiness and peace are objects of his own choosing. 
Although the right order between true happiness and the means 
which conduce to it is fixed by the true good,—and therefore 
these means are prescribed by the natural law,—the choice of 
these or others remains in man’s power, and by this choice he 
shapes the kind of peace or happiness in which he is to share. 

At the outset St. Augustine calls attention to the fact that 
man in this life does not simply inherit peace; rather he must 


2 St. Augustine, City of God, book XIX, 4, p. 301 (Transl. Marcus Dods,, 
Edinburgh, 1907 ;T. and T. Clark). 

* Ibid., ch. 13, p. 319-20. 

* Ibid., ch. 13, p. 319. 
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fight for it.* Peace is the result of a struggle against forces 
which are capable of turning man from the order prescribed for 
him. It is the result of a war in which contrary forces are 
engaged, on the one side good and on the other side evil. True 
peace cannot consist in anything else but the victory of good 
over evil,” since it is essentially the undisturbed enjoyment of 
the true good. 

Primarily, peace is an individual affair because it consists in 
happiness which resides in each individual soul.° However, 
since by nature man is a social being, he does not desire his own 
good in a solitary manner, but in such a way that it can be 
shared with others. Besides his own individual good he 
naturally desires the common good.’ From the love of his own 
good, therefore, springs another love which is directed to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the common good. Hence there is a 
twofold quest for peace,—individual and social. But in either 
case, peace is essentially the “ tranquillity of order,” of indi- 
vidual life or of social life.* And in either of these orders there 
are opposing forces which can upset this tranquillity; hence in 
both orders man is confronted with a struggle against evil. 

Evil alone is detrimental to peace. Hence social life, like 
individual life, is a constant war against evil.’ In order to have 
some security of order, man must equip himself with adequate 
weapons for this conflict. But since evil is a moral force, only a 
moral force can fight against it. The moral force which combats 
evil is moral virtue.*° 

St. Augustine does not consider it necessary, at this point, to 
question whether is there such a thing as evil upsetting our 
moral life. He merely points to the existence of the fighting 
virtues as sufficient evidence for the existence of evil in human 
affairs, since each of these virtues is a warring power that curbs 


* Ibid., ch. 4, p. 320. 8 Ibid., ch. 5, p. 308. 
5 Ibid., ch. 12, p. 315. ’ Tbid., ch. 5, p. 309. 
* Ibid. 1° Tbid., ch. 4, p. 304. 


Ibid., ch. 5, p. 307. 
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vices. To show that there exists in man this contrariety of vice 
and virtue, he quotes the words of St. Paul; “the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh.” So long as 
there is a conflict we have not yet reached victory, and hence 
no complete peace.** 

Temperance is a power opposed to carnal lust, and carnal 
lust deters us from the true good.** Prudence likewise attests 
the existence of this contrariety, because by it we carefully judge 
between two opposites, i.e. what we ought to desire and what 
we ought to avoid.** Justice again proves that man is not at 
rest after having completed a task which assures his peace, but 
rather that he is labouring towards peace.** And finally, forti- 
tude manifests this opposition between good and evil, since by 
this virtue we are made capable of enduring the ills of life.*® 

St. Augustine’s position on peace is not an exaggerated opti- 
mism, for he admits the disturbing presence of evil. But neither 
is he a pessimist because he recognizes the saving value of 
virtues in the acquisition, maintenance, and restoration of peace. 
His is a moderate view, which admits the existence of some 
degree of peace even during the combat between good and evil,” 
because no condition can be so perverted that it has no relation 
to order in any degree. 

But since human affairs are so mixed in this life, a better 
understanding of peace can be obtained if we pay attention to 
the various ways in which it may be lacking. St. Augustine 
draws a parallel between individual life and social life to show 
that the peace of each is accompanied with various forms of 
distress. Just as an individual man is never immune from 
evil, so society is never free from the fear of war.’* His thesis 
is that since there cannot be perfect peace in this life because 
man is not free from evil, neither can there be perfect peace in 


11 Tbid., ch. 4, p. 303. 15 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 1° Ibid., ch. 4, pp. 304-5. 

18 Tbid., ch. 4, p. 303. *7 Tbid., ch. 5, p. 309; ch. 13, p. 320. 
14 Tbid., ch. 4, p. 304. 18 Ibid., ch. 21, p. 332; ch. 6, p. 309. 
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society which is composed of fallible man.*® To illustrate this, 
he takes the case of a society which bears the outward marks of 
peace, and notes how some disturbance of peace and happiness 
can be introduced into it even by the very ones who are en- 
trusted with the office of securing peace. A peaceful society 
requires that there be judges who will dispense justice by 
deciding the guilt or innocence of the accused. But how easily 
may one be ignorant of the true state of conscience of the ac- 
cused, and condemn the innocent and liberate the guilty.” How 
often an innocent man endures tortures, even death by torture; 
how often does such man plead guilty just to be delivered. This 
inevitable anomaly of distress being caused by the ones who 
ought to remove it, arises from the nature of man. Born in the 
darkness of ignorance and sin, man finds the road to peace and 
happiness a difficult one.” St. Augustine’s example illustrates 
this; the cause of distress is the ignorance of him who judges, 
and the sin of the real criminal. 

Notwithstanding the shortcomings of temporal justice, society 
requires the punishment of crimes because otherwise peace 
cannot be secured. It would be more unjust for the judge to 
endanger the good of society by letting the disturbers go unsen- 
tenced, than to put up with the possibility of an unjust sentence 
against one or other individual member of society.” If the 
very means necessary for social peace are so liable to fail, there 
can be no doubt that perfect social peace is unattainable in this 
world, for the same reason that perfect justice is unattainable. 

The danger of losing peace is ever present in society and this 
danger increases in proportion as the causes of evil are more 
numerous. If a society for example includes many nations, it 
will include a diversity of languages. But a common language 
is needed for mutual friendly relations. If such a society plans 
to attain a common language it can do so only at the cost of 


1° Tbid., ch. 21, p. 332. Ibid. 
2° Thid., ch. 6, p. 309. #3 Tbid., ch. 6, pp. 309-10, 
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distress, as in times not long past, when conquerors imposed 
their language on the vanquished.” But even if this common 
language is an accomplished fact, there is no security of perma- 
nent peace because there are still other nations remaining as 
a threat to peace.* The complete disappearance of national 
boundaries would only complicate the problem instead of solving 
it; for in St. Augustine’s view, a union of all nations in a single 
society with a common language, while preventing all disturb- 
ances on the part of an external enemy, would so increase the 
danger of internal disturbances as to make peace more difficult 
than ever. A world state, because of its world-wide extent, 
would include within itself every possible kind of human 
difference, and these differences are the root causes of conflict.” 

On this point there is an exact parallel between the individual 
and society. The real danger to peace is not so much injustice 
from without, but wickedness and corruption within. 

Whether the evils which upset peace are internal or external, 
whether they affect individual or social life, all of them spring 
from human wickedness.” But this recognition of the state of 
man does not cause St. Augustine to lose hope, nor does he run 
to the rescue with a teaching of “toleration.” Man is capable 
of virtue as well as of wickedness. The very existence of wars 
attests the fact that man can and does overcome evils. A just 
war is waged when the wrongdoing of some nation moves another 
nation to take up arms in order to adhere to the good.” Every 
war consists in a struggle between good and evil. A wrongdoing 
does not yet mean war, neither would toleration of a wrongdoing 
constitute peace. It is fitting and proper to fight against evil.” 
Toleration of evil is by no means a virtue, but rather an addi- 
tional evil, and a privation of human decency. Man has an 
obligation to fight evil and therefore he has no right to 
tolerate it.” 

Ibid., ch. 7, p. 310. Ibid., ch. 7, p. 311. 

Tbid., ch. 7, p. 311. 38 Thid. 


*6 Tbid., ch. 7, p. 310; ch. 5, p. 308. 2° Toid. 
Tbid., ch. 15, p. 324. 
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On this principle St. Augustine maintains that some wars 
are just. A just man is one who fights evil, and a just nation 
is one which does not tolerate the wrongdoing of another but 
wishes to free society from an inflicted evil.*° Although war 
is a grievous affair, it would be still more grievous to pursuade 
oneself that happiness may be attained by tolerating the evil 
inflicted by another. 

If social peace is so precarious and the bond between group 
and group can so easily be severed, is there any object in indi- 
vidual life which can fill the soul so as to give it complete peace 
and happiness even in the face of these dangers to peace? St. 
Augustine thinks at once of the most precious of earthly goods, 
the friendship of others. But here too he finds so many factors 
which can interfere with the peace of the soul. Thus through 
ignorance we may take an enemy for our friend; or if we are 
attached to true friends our own peace can be upset by calamities 
that befall them, so much so that in our anxiety for their safety 
we may wish that death would deliver them from their suffering, 
although their death would fill us with the greatest grief.** 

At best, the peace and happiness which earthly goods can give 
is only partial, and even that is not permanent. When peace is 
present it can be lost and it can only be regained at the price of 
a conflict. Nothing in this corruptible world can escape the 
danger of being broken down; therefore the peace of the indi- 
vidual soul as well as of society is ever in danger both from 
external and internal causes, and the presence of this danger 
itself is a detriment to peace.*? 

If corruptible things because of their nature are incapable of 
giving a stable peace, what is to be said of Pure Spirits? Can 
their friendship make man’s happiness secure? St. Augustine 
denies this on the ground of our imperfect knowledge of them. 


8° Thid. 
*1 Tbid., ch. 8, p. 312. 
** Ibid., ch. 12, pp. 315-19. 
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We are in danger of being deceived by evil spirits as even the 
saints were sometimes deceived.** 

Perfect peace excludes all struggle of good and evil. It isa 
reward of a final victory of good over evil, and cannot ever be 
disturbed by any adversary. When this peace is attained there 
is is no succession, no change, no tendency to betterment: it is 
an “end without end.” ** 

If earthly peace is so incomplete, is it worth striving for? St. 
Augustine answers in the affirmative. Even though earthly 
peace is only a temporary good, it is a good most strongly to be 
desired because it allows us to pursue all other goods of the earth 
in an undisturbed manner.*° 

Peace requires that all things of the earth be directed to good 
ends, because only the good can procure and maintain a stability 
of order. However, in the temporal order there are two kinds 
of things; some things are good and others are evil. Is there 
any power in man which is able to order everything toward 
good ends? Virtue is such a power, for it can make good use 
of evil things as well as of good things.** Virtue establishes a 
good relation between man and the things around him, and then 
it disposes all things according to their end.*’ By means of 
virtue, then, one can possess as much peace as is possible on 
earth. 

The fact that man is peace-loving by nature can be seen even 
from the very fact that there are wars, because wars are waged 
for the sake of peace. “‘ Every man seeks peace by waging war, 
but none seeks war by making peace.” ** “ Even those who 
make wars desire nothing else but peace with glory.” *° “ Peace 
is a good so great that even in this mortal life there is nothing 
we desire with so much zest, or find to be more thoroughly satis- 
fying.” *° What the warmakers destroy is not “ peace” but a 


83 Tbid., ch. 9, p. 313. 87 Ibid. 

*4 Tbid., ch. 10, p. 314. 88 Tbid., ch. 12, p. 316. 
*5 Tbid., ch. 11, p. 315. *° Tbid., ch. 12, p. 315. 
*¢ Tbid., ch. 4, p. 303. 4° Tbid., ch. 11, p. 315. 
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“certain kind of peace ” which is unsuitable to their desire, and 
through war they seek a more adaquate, a more complete peace 
than the one destroyed. The motive behind all war, therefore, is 
the love of peace.** 

Agreement, or suitability, belongs to the essence of peace. 
Thus in an organised group there is peace to the degree in which 
its members are in agreement in their voluntary observence of 
law, which law conducts them to a common end. If this volun- 
tary observance is not agreed upon in practice, it must be 
enforced for the sake of peace and order. 

The fact that without effective laws the agreement essential 
to peace cannot be attained, is illustrated by the extreme example 
of a gangster society whose end is contrary to the ends of legal 
society. In order that the gang may attain its end, it is neces- 
sary that there be coordinated activity, or agreement among the 
members. This agreement is produced by the rule laid down 
by the leader, who demands obedience to his orders. Through 
the voluntary obedience of the members a social unit is pro- 
duced in which there is an agreement of parts, and in proportion 
as this agreement exists, there is the peace within the gang.** 

St. Augustine does not exclude the bad man or bad society 
from the pursuance of peace, because the love of peace is quite 
universal. Thus in a bad society the agreement requisite for 
peace is produced by the will of the tyrant whose desire is to 
bring into subjection everyone whom his influence can reach. 
Within his own household, he achieves the peace of servile obedi- 
ence. If the sphere of his power ‘broadens, he rules the larger 
group in a similar fashion, even a whole nation; he imposes 
peace and unity upon -~ members by atoning his own 
demands to suit himself. 

By this time it is evident that St. Augustine distinguishes 
two kinds of peace: good peace and bad peace, according as it is 
sought by good men or bad men. 


“ [bid., ch. 7, p. 311. “8 Tbid., ch. 12, p. 316. 
«2 Ibid., ch. 12, pp. 315-16. 
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Good peace is a condition which is in harmony with the laws 
of human nature. The good ruler produces this condition by 
directing the members over whom his influence is exercised to 
their own good according to the norm of the natural law. Bad 
peace is a condition in which there is also agreement within 
society and coordinated action for a single end, but this end is 
some selfish aim of the tyrant, and not the good of the members 
of society.“* The norm of this latter rule, according to St. 
Augustine, is the greedy desire of the tyrant irrespective of the 
dictates of the natural law. Under a good ruler, the natural 
rights of the members are strongly supported by the rule, 
whereas under a tyrant these rights are suppressed. Conse- 
quently peace in the latter case is artificial, because the rule is 
“ endured ” rather than desired.* 

Peace is a desirable condition, but it does not just happen.“ 
As was said before, man must work for it by directing his 
activities according to good norms, and must employ the moral 
power which is virtue in such a way as to overcome all forces 
that interfere with the good. But this implies governing oneself 
as well as others according to law, and with enforcement of the 
law when necessary. 

St. Augustine insists on the fundamental principle that peace, 
in the case of man, always involves three elements: the rule, 
the ruler, and the ruled. To prove this principle, he considers 
the state of an individual living in solitude; the mythical char- 
acter Cacus.*’ After having killed everyone who might disturb 
his solitude, Cacus realized that in order to have peace he still 
needed something to rule over, something to conquer, to bring 
under the subjection of law. But there was nothing in his 
solitude besides himself to subject to law; therefore he began to 
work for peace by imposing a rule upon his physical members, 
upon his sense desires, and upon everything that could be com- 


Tbid., ch. 12, p. 318. Tbid., ch. 12, p. 315. 
45 Tbid., ch. 12, p. 319. ‘7 [bid., ch. 12, p. 317. 
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manded by his will. The agreement which he thus produced in 
his own nature resulted in a life of peace, which, incidentally, 
was a good peace.*® 

Peace, then, is not any kind of agreement produced by any 
and every kind of force, but an agreement produced by the 
activity of moral forces. It proceeds from the will of man: from 
the rule of the ruler and from a voluntary response to the law 
on the part of those who are ruled. 

There is a semblance of peace in nature which is the result 
of physical forces working toward definite ends.** If there is 
this tendency to agreement in blind nature, how much more 
must there be a love of peace in man, who is governed by a 
higher law. It is not surprising therefore that the wicked and 
the virtuous tend to produce peace, though not in the same way.” 

In its production of peace, man’s will is either good or bad, 
according as it is affected by virtue or vice respectively. Hence 
St. Augustine goes on to determine which of the virtues tend to 
produce a good peace, and which of the vices are at the root of a 
bad peace. 

The aim of both the good and the bad ruler is the same, 
namely, the peace of their community. But the bad ruler seeks 
a peace merely for his own sake, and his only aim is therefore 
to bring under subjection “all men and things” within his 
sphere, so that they will serve him either through love or through 
fear.* Such a rule may result in a common agreement of the 
members, but this is a perverted peace because it is at odds with 
the natural law, which demands the good of every member and 
not that of the ruler alone. 

The characteristic vice of the bad ruler is pride, from which 
comes greed, and then covetousness; St. Augustine develops this 
as follows. Pride urges the bad ruler to a perverse imitation of 
God. In his desire to be the sole ruler and master of all things, 

Ibid. 51 Tid. 
«° Ibid., ch. 12, pp. 317-18. 83 Ibid. 
5° Tbid., ch. 12, p. 318. 
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he desires for himself what belongs to God alone. He abhors the 
order which demands an equality of men under God, who are 
to be governed through love.” Instead of loving his fellow-men, 
he is in love with rule itself. From this springs a greed for 
power, because the more power he has, the more he can acquire 
mastery over others and thus satisfy his selfishness which is 
rooted in pride. From greed for power springs coveteousness, 
because in subjecting others to himself he covets their moral 
power and unjustly attempts to deprive them of their rights. 

The effect of a bad rule is a bad peace, which is both false 
and artificial. It has a resemblance to true peace insofar as 
even in the most perverse order there must be some coordination 
and unity, otherwise there would be no order at all.** However, 
such a perverted state of affairs has a strong tendency to right 
itself and to be transformed into a just order which is according 
to nature. This St. Augustine illustrates by the example of a 
man’s body in an unnatural position, e. g., hanging head down- 
ward. In spite of the pain there is some semblance of peace 
in the body so long as its parts hold together, but because this is 
an unnatural state, the body feels a stronger urge than ever for © 
its true order and true peace.” 

Pride is the source of a bad peace because it is the most 
profound of vices, which attacks nature in its most fundamental 
principles. The first law of nature is that all things should go 
on in harmony with the laws of God. God’s laws are the very 
foundation of nature. To disregard them and to put another 
law into their place is to shake the foundation of nature.” 

The good ruler, on the other hand, employs his power accord- 
ing to justice, through which he aims not at his own good, but 
at the common good.’ He seeks his own happiness in the 


happiness of his community. The laws issued by a just ruler 
are adapted to man’s nature inasmuch as by their direction they 


83 5¢ Ibid. 
Ibid. 57 Tbid., ch. 14, p. 323. 
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enable all the members to secure for themselves an equitable 
share of goods.** In order to live in peace, man must have the 
use of things. But a just peace can be secured only by the right 
use of goods. Therefore the law must designate the right use of 
things, and the response of the individuals to the law is the 
measure of their contribution to peace and order.” 

Law is the norm according to which peace can be attained, 
but love is its fountain. Moved by the love of his neighbor, the 
just ruler takes care that each individual in his community is 
given a chance to pursue his happiness according to his merits 
or demerits. Again, because of love for his fellowman, he sees 
to it that all his subjects are rightly directed to the goods 
required for their happiness. This rule is motivated by a realiza- 
tion of the obligation he has toward his subjects, to direct them 
to their good.® He is a loving benefactor who serves by ruling. 

These considerations suggest the further question, how are the 
goods of a community to be distributed in order to fulfill the 
demands of justice and peace, and in order to make each member 
happy? Each member of a society has an equal share in its 
peace if he makes good use of the things which are justly his,” 
i.e. the things which he truly deserves to have in virtue of his 
merits or demerits; and these, in turn, determine his station in 
society. The peace produced by justice results in an equilibrium 
of order wherein everyone can receive his just due. 

This equilibrium of order requires, moreover, that any mem- 
ber who transgresses the bounds set by the law must be brought 
back to order through punishment. It is not contrary to the 
peace of an individual to suffer punishment, because by realizing 
that his punishment is deserved he participates in the peace of 
justice.®? 

The peace of justice in an earthly society is therefore attained 
by a penal rule, which tends not to disturb peace, but to secure 

58 Ibid. *1 Tbid., ch. 17, p. 326. 


5° Ibid., ch. 17, p. 328; ch. 14, p. 322. *8 Tbid., ch. 15, p. 325. 
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it. The restraint of such a rule disappears as soon as a subject 
responds to it through love, because then the will of the ruler 
and that of the ruled become one in a way that imposes no 
burden on the ruled.®* The burden of rule is felt rather by the 
just ruler because he knows that he must care for the community 
in such a way that each member receives his just due. 

Thus we see that there are two kinds of rulers, each aiming at 
a different end from entirely different motives, so that they 
produce two kinds of peace. The just ruler aiming at the com- 
mon good and motivated by love, produces a just peace. The 
unjust ruler aiming at his own good and motivated by lust, 
i.e. a perverted love, produces an unjust peace. The passion 
of lust knows no limit. Unlike the just ruler, whose endeavor 
is limited by the common good which he is to attain for his 
people, the unjust ruler who is in love with rule itself strives 
for more and more mastery, attempting to bring under his sub- 
jection more and more people irrespective of the harm done to 
them.®* 

In both cases there is some semblance of order and some kind 
of peace, because there are the three essential elements: the ruler, 
the ruled, and the will of the ruler executd according to law. 
St. Augustine’s next question is, “‘ Why is a penal rule necessary 
to ensure peace among men?” Is it a consequence of man’s 
very nature that he must serve a ruler and must obey penal laws 
in order to attain his end? Not man’s original nature, but his 
fallen nature, is the reason for this necessary servitude,—as 
created originally by God, man was neither a servant nor a slave. 
But by reason of original sin, he can deviate from the good and 
fall into evil; therefore he must be governed in such a way as 
to be restrained from possible violations, and be brought back 
to order after actual violations.°* This can be effected only 
through penal laws whose threat of punishment is restraining 
and whose actual punishment is salutary. 


* Tbid., ch. 16, p. 325. * Tbid., ch. 19, p. 330; ch. 12, p. 318. 
Ibid. Tbid., ch. 15, p. 325. 
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It is in consequence of the fall, also, that the unjust ruler is a 
slave of sin.*’ His sin is pride, self love, greed for power and 
lust of pursuit, and to all these he is a slave really. By ignoring 
the true law he is no longer a true master but the mere slave of 
his vices.°° Indeed, those who suffer from his unjust rule are 
better off than he, for it is better to be ruled by another man 
than to be ruled by sin; because sin does more harm to the sinner 
than the injustice of another does to a man who is innocent.® 

St. Augustine’s distinction between just peace and ruler and 
unjust peace and ruler is not yet complete. He must find what 
is the source of justification both in the ruler and in the com- 
munity ruled. What justifies a government, is, the acquizition 
of the common good, which common good is based on the ac- 
knowledgment of certain human rights.” If a government seeks 
an end contrary to these acknowledged rights, it is certain to 
rule unjustly, and the members of such a rule have not the 
essential characteristics of a just society, which is an assemblage 
of men, held together by a common acknowledgment of rights.” 

St. Augustine denies the name “ people ” to a group which is 
ruled otherwise than according to their rights, and calls such a 
group a “ promiscuous multitude.” ” 

But human rights themselves are dictates of the natural law, 
which in turn is based on the law of God. In a just society, 
therefore, God is the primary ruler, and the rule of a just 
government is a response to the rule of God. In his own 
acknowledging of the law of God the master of a community 
finds his justification to rule.* A just rule is in accordance 
with human rights; therefore the laws of such a ruler aim to 
protect the rights of the individuals by making sure that no 
individual member of the group, nor any collection of members, 
may violate these rights with impunity. 

Tbid., ch. 15, p. 324. Ibid. 

Ibid., ch. 15, p. 325. Ibid. 


* Ibid., ch. 15, pp. 324-25. "8 Ibid. 
7 Ibid., ch. 21, p. 331. % Ibid., ch. 23, p. 339. 
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Thus the love of God prompts the ruler to manifest his 
acknowledgment of God’s law by governing his people according 
to their rights for their common interest."* The love of the 


_ just ruler is directed toward the common good, under the law 
of God. 


Law is the pattern of peace and love is its life. In a just 
society, besides the law of the ruler, there must exist the response 
of the members to that law. A well ordered society requires 
the conformity of every member to the law according to which 


the head of the community aims at securing the common good. 
Temporal peace is realised by this response of the members to 
just laws. There is justice in an individual according to his 
response to law."® If at variance with the law, he is separated 
from justice; if in harmony with the law, he is pursuing the 
same common good that is willed by the head of the community. 
This common agreement with the law, which proceeds from a 
common love of the same object, constitutes the unity of a 
society.” 

A society is what the individuals are who compose it.” If 
they are just, the society is just. But the individuals can be 
just only when they conform to just laws, that is, to laws which 
are not at variance with the law of God; for only such laws are 
framed according to an acknowledgment of human rights.” 

Here we see the reason why an atheistic society cannot be a 
just society, and cannot be united in a common acknowledgment 
of human rights. St. Augustine denies the name “ Republic ” 
to such a group, because a Republic cannot be formed apart 
from a common acknowledgment of rights, and apart from God 
there are no rights to be acknowledged.*° In a community of 
atheists, therefore, we cannot look for a just, true earthly peace 
because true justice is impossible in such society. It cannot 
have as its end that common good which is in conformity with 

Ibid., ch. 21, p. 333. 78 Tbid., ch. 21, p. 332. 


8 Tbid., ch. 24, p. 340. 7 Ibid. 
7 Tbid., ch. 16, p. 326. ®° Tbid., ch. 23, p. 339. 
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human rights. An unjust group may indeed enjoy a certain 
tranquillity of order, but not the tranquillity of man’s true order 
which must involve reference to an end that fits the true nature 
of man.** 

In order to know what kind of society is formed by a given 
assemblage, we must first learn what the members consider as 
their common good, for the pursuance of which they have united. 
According to their motivating object, therefore, we can dis- 
tinguish peoples as superior or inferior.** If their common 
interest is more noble, they will form a more noble society. 
One needs only to look at the common interest of the Romans 
to learn what kind of society they were. If a society is to be 
defined according to justice, we cannot call the Roman people 
a society, because they were separated from God.* But if we 
accept for our definition “an assemblage for a common interest,” 
we may call them a society, though an inferior one, because 
their common interest fell short of God.* 

Such a society, although unjust, may manifest and even boast 
of the pursuit of justice for the sake of peace and order. But 
as St. Augustine here points out, we must distinguish between 
true and false virtue.*° True virtue refers all things to God, 
but by false virtue man refers all things to himself. In other 
words, by false virtue man loves earthly things on their own 
account because of the temporal joy they afford, and hence false 
virtue is the same as that unreasonable self love, pride, which is 
the seed of all vices.*® 

Corresponding to false virtue in an unjust society there is a 
false peace. It is undeniable that the agreement of the members 
produces a tranquillity of some sort, a kind of order, but since 
the object upon which they agree is not capable of leading man 
to his perfection, this sort of peace is at best precarious because 
it can be disturbed so easily. First, even in the most corrupt 


81 Tbid. 84 Tbid., ch. 25, p. 341. 


82 Tbid., ch. 24, p. 340. 85 Ibid. 
88 Ibid. Tbid., ch. 26, p. 341. 
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society there will be some just individuals who desire a true 
peace and will strive to rid themselves of false peace by an effort 
of true virtue. Second, a corrupt thing has less resistance than 
a sound one; and as was noted above, a perverted thing tends 
naturally to come back to its proper state.* 

Considering how difficult it is to acquire true peace, and how 
even true peace is imperfect because ever liable to attack; con- 
sidering further that not only vice, but error and ignorance as 
well, interfere with the attainment and even the temporary 
_ maintenance of such a peace, we may well wonder how St. 
Augustine can find an answer to this problem. How is it possi- 
ble, by any means whatever, for man to secure some measure of 
temporal peace? St. Augustine insists that there is one sure 
means of obtaining this peace. That means is, Faith.** 

Faith directs the judgments of the intellect in such a way that 
temporal things are evaluated with relation to God, in the light 
of God’s law, and hence there is less danger of error in the 
dictates of conscience. A man who lives by Faith refers all 


things to God, because he sees in the law of God the basis of 
his duties and his rights. Since Faith gives him a security of 
justice and a true peace, he is in a position to help every one in 
his own circle to contribute their share of justice and peace to 


their community.*® The righteous ruler, who governs by love, is 


therefore inspired primarily by the love of God, to Whom he 
refers all his acts, which are for the good of the members under 
his rule. From this love of God springs his love for the common 
good, wherein he manifests his love for his fellow men. 

But what if the man who lives by Faith finds himself under 
an unjust ruler; how does he fare in an unjust society? No 
matter what be the condition prevailing in a human socicty, 
whether there is a good peace or an unjust peace or even no 


81 Tbid., ch. 27, p. 342. 
88 [bid., ch. 4, p. 301; ch. 17, p. 328; ch. 23, p. 339; ch. 27, p. 342. 
8 [bid., ch. 27, p. 342. 
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peace at all but rather a state of conflict, the individual members 
of this society are affected by its condition according to their 
own individual characters.°° Both the good and the wicked have 
a share in such peace as there is, although it remains the duty 
of the good people to aim at the attainment of a good peace. If 
a good peace prevails, the virtuous members make good use of 
the good condition, and the wicked use it badly. If for a time 
a bad peace exists, the good members can make good use of even 
such a bad thing by referring it to God through the practice of 
virtue. Those who live without virtue make bad use even of a 
good peace, because they view earthly things as an end in them- 
selves, and hence seek nothing higher than such momentary 
peace as earthly things can produce.” In this way they make 
impossible for themselves that perfect peace which is the end 
and object of those who view earthly things as a means to a 
higher end. 

Thus we have two radically distinct groups living for these 
radically distinct ends, with two radically distinct motivations: 
those who live by Faith and those who live by concupiscence. 
A most practical answer to those in search of the art of living is 
Faith, because it is the life of righteousness, of justice. “ The 
Just man lives by Faith.” ** Those members of the human race 
who live by Faith and who are therefore inspired by the love 
of God, constitute the citizens of the “ City of God,” while those 
who are motivated by the love of earthly things compose another 
group called the “ citizens of the Earth.” Both groups share in 
the peace of the community, but the manner in which they share 
is different; and the degree of happiness which each group 
derives from it is higher or lower according to the spirit in which 
they share in that peace.” 

The citizens of the “ City of God,” who make use of the 
means offered by temporal peace in order to promote the Glory 

°° Ibid. Ibid. 


Tbid., ch. 36, p. 341. Tbid., ch. 27, pp. 341-42. 
*? Ibid., ch. 23, p. 339. 
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of God and for the love of God, live in a state of happiness which 
is derived from their hope of a perfect peace to come, the peace 
of freedom from all evil, a state in which all possibility of 
failure is absent.°° These members derive a higher degree of 
happiness even from the things of the earth. Although this 
happiness and peace is not final, it leads to that final peace 
through Faith and Hope.” 

On the other hand, those who live by concupiscence, i. e., by 
the love of earthly things, are deprived of Hope, and therefore 
have no share at all in true happiness; in fact, any state of 
peace and happiness that fails to include the hope of an Eternal 
Peace and Happiness is actually a state of profound misery.” 
Those who are alienated from God have a lower degree of enjoy- 
ment of even such imperfect peace as they enjoy, because it lacks 
security, and they are left without the consoling hope of an 
enduring perfect peace to sustain them when temporal peace is 
lost.** 

The peace thus enjoyed through Faith and Hope cannot of 
course be that deep and permanent happiness which is produced 
by the sight of God; it is rather the peace of consolation in the 
midst of misery.°® The misery of earthly life, for good people, 
consists in the constant struggle against evil which they must 
carry on. Even when equipped with virtue, man does not find 
himself a perfect master over vices; virtue can prevail over vice, 
but the vices do not submit without a combat. The peace of good 
people therefore cannot be complete as long as man must con- 
tinue his warfare against vices. So long as man is on earth, 
the victory of virtue over vice is not final, because human life 
is full of temptations, and the fact that these have to be resisted 
makes peace imperfect. 

In the final peace there is nothing more to be resisted either 
from ourselves or from others; there is no more necessity of 

Ibid., ch. 20, p. 330; ch.13, p.321. Ibid. 
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dominating vice by an opposing force, because the soul being 
freed from evil is directly ruled by God. Fixed in the good, it 
can then direct the body without a struggle.’ 

This is total peace, for St. Augustine, and it is the peace 
which will be enjoyed by the citizens of the “City of God” 
after their earthly trials. Only the possession of the Supreme 
Good can secure a total peace because it alone can render the 
soul immune from the attacks of evil. Those who made good 
use of earthly things had a share in this peace even during their 
earthly lives, just as those who misused the things of earth lived 
in conflict with the Supreme Good even while on earth.** The 
end of these latter is eternal conflict, just as the end of the good 
is Eternal Peace. 

This eternal conflict is the most bitter of all wars, just as the 
final peace is the most perfect tranquillity possible. This war is 
most bitter because the conflict cannot terminate; the forces 
which are opposed are equal in strength, and therefore neither. 
will yield to the other.*° The one consolation of an earthly 
conflict is that it must some day cease, for sooner or later one 
of the opposing forces will subdue the other.** The hope of 
peace lessens the bitterness of the most terrible earthly war; 
therefore even the most dreadful war is not a total war, but is 
actually a war for peace. A total war would be a war without 
an end, and the only war that is truly total is the conflict of the 
damned in hell. The reason why it is interminable is, that, it 
sets nature against itself completely. It is a conflict between the 
will and the violence of passion, between the body and the 
violence of pain, in such a balance of power that neither of 
these opposing forces can ever subdue the other.*™ 

Complete peace and total war both belong to the hereafter; 
here on earth, man’s one mission is to subdue evil as much as 
he can, in order to acquire his good as much as he can. We 

100 Thid., ch. 27, p. 343. 198 [bid. 
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may say, then, that man on earth is a kind of belligerent being; 
but it would be even more true to say that on earth man is a 
sort of peaceful being, because the whole inclination of his 
nature is to maintain a certain equilibrium through the use of 
things which are suitable. But suitable things are not always 
ready to hand, nor easy to lay hold of. As long as man has to 
live among men, as long as he must put up with his own fallible 
nature, he has no assurance of possessing uninterruptedly such 
things as are befitting. The seed of war is as deep-rooted, there- » 
fore, as is the desire of peace, because man on earth is not fixed 
in the good.** 

St. Augustine would not subscribe to any “ scientific” 
planning of a social condition which would make war impossible, 
because he knows that in such a condition there would have to 
be complete freedom from evil of every kind. Complete free- 
dom from the evil of a dearth of material necessities is not 


enough; neither is complete freedom from the evil of military 
agressors or of persecutions. Take away all these, and there 


still would remain evils too numerous to mention which can 
upset human peace; evils that no social force can overcome, and 
with which “ science ” has no possible way of coping, but which 
must be dealt by each individual human being. 

It is not given to man to free the world of all evil, but there 
is given to him the responsibility of directing earthly things to 
good ends in a rational way according to his circumstances. In 
the fulfilment of this responsibility he is certain to find some 
measure of peace and happiness, because each good attained is a 
victory over evil. The only way to peace, therefore, is through 
virtue. If every man were truly a man of virtue, from highest 
authority to the lowest subject, in a social unit, there would be 
every reason to hope for internal peace. 

St. Augustine is all too well aware of man’s imperfect virtue 
and he realizes too man’s imperfect intelligence. The mere 


198 Tbid., ch. 28, p. 342. 
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blueprint of a plan for such perfect security of peace as many 
are envisioning after the present war would entail an actually 
infinite intelligence. The twofold darkness of imperfect virtue 
and imperfect knowledge will always overshadow man from 
cradle to grave, from the beginning of human history to its end. 
But it is within the power of every human individual to free 
himself of this darkness little by little. 

Once this fact is clearly perceived, our hope of peace on earth 
will rest on a much better foundation, for each individual man 
will then clearly see that he can best promote the cause of peace 
by fighting against ignorance and sin, first of all in his own soul. 


Kato Kiszrety-Pavyzs. 


THE RAISON D’ETRE OF THE HUMAN COMPOSITE, 
ACCORDING TO ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


F MEN are considered from the standpoint of their health, 
the worst case imaginable (short of death, no doubt) is 
that of the man who can never get to be really healthy, but must 
be content with some distant approximation to physical well- 
being, secured by the employment of a few remedies. The 
situation of his neighbor who is liable to attain health by the 
use of remedies is a better one, and yet in its turn it is inferior 
to that of a third party who achieves health as soon as a few 
remedies are administered. While the three cases just men- 
tioned may have much to talk about, they are all in a less 
fortunate and less desirable condition than the man who always 
enjoys robust health and does not have to be striving after it; 
in fact, his state of being with regard to health is perfect. 
These therapeutic instances St. Thomas uses to illustrate the 
hierarchy in which beings are disposed according to their share 
in perfect goodness. Reality, as he conceives it, extends from 
the least of things which acquire some imperfect degree of good- 
ness by virtue of a few movements, up through those which 
attain a perfect sort of goodness by many movements, up further 
through higher beings still which need only a few movements 
in order to reach a perfect good, until it culminates in the 
Infinite Being of God, who is all Goodness by His Nature. 
Creatures beneath the level of men do a little for a small good 
and the angels above him do a little for a perfect good, while 
man himself must try for that perfect good by doing many 
things in the course of his life, as St. Thomas says: 
() Res, quae sunt infra hominem, quaedam particularia bona conse- 
quuntur. Et ideo quasdam paucas, et determinates operationes habent, 
et virtutes. Homo autem potest consequi universalem et perfectam boni- 


tatem, quia potest adipisci beatitudinem. Est tamen in ultimo gradu, 
secundum naturam, eorum quibus competit beatitudo; et ideo multis et 
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diversis operationibus et virtutibus indiget anima humana. Angelis vero 
minor diversitas potentiarum competit. In Deo vero non est aliqua 
potentia vel actio, praeter ejus essentiam.* 


In order to appreciate the principles of the anthropology which 
Aquinas thus states, we should study what he has to say concern- 
ing the intrinsic ratio of the hierarchy which God has instituted 
for His own purposes. 

To start with, when Aristotle affirms that “the good has 
rightly been declared to be that at which all things aim,” ’ St. 
Thomas explains his agreement with this definition: 


(2) Cum autem bonum proprie sit motivum appetitus, describitur 
bonum per motum appetitus, sicut solet manifestari vis motiva per 
motum.® 


This means that all things desires to have being actually, or, 
better, to enjoy actual existence. To understand St. Thomas’ 
thought on this point, we must remember that being, when taken 
substantively, stands for the thing to which existence is pro- 
portioned, i.e., for the essence of which existence is the act: 


(8) Hoe nomen esse, secundum quod importat rem cui competit 
hujusmodi esse, sic significat essentiam rei.* 


No doubt, if being signifies that which is, it will logically signify 
both essence and existence, but it does not immediately signify 


1 Summa Theologica I. Ixxvii. 2c. [English translation of this and other 
Latin passages are given, according to special numbers, at the end of this 
article. ] 

2 Hthica Nicomachea, 1094a2. 

*In I Ethic., lect. i, n. 9 (ed. Pirotta). 

* Quodlibetum II. q. ii, a. 3—“ Ens igitur est cujus actus est esse, sicut 
viventis vivere.” De Natura Generis, cap. i. Mandonnet, from whose edition 
of the Opuscula (tom. v, p. 221; Paris, 1927) we take this quotation, 
accounts the treatise spurious, but Grabmann has defended its authenticity ; 
vide Die Werke des Hl. Thomas von Aquin (Muenster-in-W., 1931), pp. 
307-11.—Cfr. also St. Thomas, De Ente et Hssentia, and Cajetan, In De Ente 
et Hssentia, cap. iv, n. 56, pp. 88 et seq. (ed. Laurent), starting: “sed in 
entis nomine duo aspici possunt, scilicet id a quo nomen entis sumitur, 
scilicet ipsum esse, quo res est, et id ad quod nomen entis impositum est, 
scilicet id quod est.” 
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them both. Interpreting St. Thomas on this point, Father 
André Mare, S. J., has said: 


(4) Sa signification premiére et principale est l’essence en général, 
mais en connotant toutefois autre chose qu’elle, & savoir son actualité 
vers laquelle elle est orientée. Il ne dit pas cette actualité comme 
identique & l’essence, mais comme un terme auquel elle est en proportion. 


In view of these facts thus interpreted, it becomes plain that 
the act of existence will make for the completion or, better, 
for the perfection of that essence of which it is the proportionate 
esse. Existence, then, must be considered as perfection, and 
every perfection will be found to consist in some kind of 
existence. 

(5) Tpsum esse est perfectissimum omnium; comparatur enim ad omnia 


ut actus. Nihil enim habet actualitatem, nisi inquantum est; unde ipsum 
esse est actualitas omnium rerum, et etiam ipsarum formarum.® 


Existence, we may add, fulfills the notion of an end and, 
accordingly, the notion of a good as well, for it belongs to the 


nature of an end that it should be desired (or aimed at) by what 
does not as yet enjoy it and that it should be loved and delighted 
in by what does in fact possess it: 


(6) Haec autem duo inveniuntur competere ipsi esse. Quae enim 
nondum esse participant, in esse quodam naturali appetitu tendunt; 
unde et materia appetit formam, secundum Philosophum in I Phys... 
Omnia autem quae jam esse habent, illud esse suum naturaliter amant, 
et ipsa tota virtute conservant.’ 


* Mare, L’idée de Vétre; Archives de Philosophie, v. X, cah. i, p. 88. 
(Paris, 1933.) 

* Summa Theologica I. iv. 1 ad 3um.—In accord with this principle St. 
Thomas is able to insist further on the goodness of all being as such: 
“ Omne enim ens, inquantum est ens, est bonum. Omne enim ens, inquantum 
est ens, est in actu, et quodammodo perfectum, quia omnis actus perfectio 
quaedam est. Perfectum vero habet rationem appetibilis et boni.. .” 
8. Th. I. v. 3 ©. 

™De Veritate xxi. 2—‘ Omnia autem appetunt esse actu, secundum 
modum suum; quod patet ex hoc, quod unumquodque secundum naturam 
suam repugnat corruptioni. Esse igitur actu boni rationem constituit. 
Unde et per privationem actus, potentia consequitur malum, quod est bono 
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The first and more manifest argument for the existence of 
God is developed by St. Thomas to show that, if the unquestion- 
able fact of movement in the world is to be given an adequate 
explanation, there must be in existence a First Mover, which is 
neither actually moved by any other nor even capable of being 
so moved, a primum movens non motum et immobile. Inas- 
much as it is a true Mover or source of motion, this Being, 
which men style God, must be actual by its very nature. Inas- 
much as God is an Immovable Mover, He must exist without 
any admixture of potentiality, in a word, exist as Pure Act.® 
Now, we have already pointed out that it is existence which 
makes every form or nature to be actual, so that existence may 
be said to be related to any essence which is not identified with 
it simply as act is related to potency. God is altogether free 
from potentiality and it is accordingly impossible for any such 
relationship of essence and existence to be found in Him. 
Rather, His essence is His existence, and He is existence itself.° 

If God is thus pure existence, it follows that He must also 
be pure goodness.*° Furthermore, since every agent operates 
in order to produce what is like to itself, then the perfection of 
any effect will consist precisely in some likeness to the agent 
upon which it depends for the existence it receives." The 
oppositum.” Summa Contra Gentiles, I. xxxvii. Cfr. In IX Metaphysic., 
lect. x, nn. 1883 et seq. (ed. Cathala.) 

® Summa Theologica I. ii. 3; iii. 1; iv. Summa Contra Gentiles I. xiii; 
xvi et seq. 

® Summa Theologica I. iii. 4; Summa Contra Gentiles I. xxii.—St. Thomas 
in one place arrives at the conclusion cited in our text by an exposition 
which is of special interest to the present enquiry: “Deus est actus purus 
absque alicujus potentialitatis permistione, oportet igitur quod ejus essentia 
sit ultimus actus: nam omnis actus qui est circa ultimum, est in potentia 
ad ultimum actum: ultimus autem actus est ipsum esse. Cum enim motus 
sit exitus de potentia in actum, oportet illud esse ultimum actum, in quod 
tendit omnis motus, et cum motus naturalis in hoc tendat, quod est 
naturaliter desideratum, oportet hoc esse ultimum actum, quod omnia 
desiderant: hoc autem esse, oportet igitur, quod essentia divina, quae est 
actus purus et ultimus, sit ipsum esse.” Compendium Theologiae, cap. xi. 


2° Summa Theologica I. vi; Summa Contra Gentiles I. xxxvii et seq. 
12“ De netura enim agentis est, ut agens sibi simile agat, cum unum- 
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desirability of every such perfection will in this way entail the 
desirability of the agent, of which it is the likeness, and the 
agent will as such fulfill the notion of the good; this will be 
most true of God: 

(7) Hoe autem est, quod de ipso appetitur, ut ejus similitudo partici- 


petur; cum ergo Deus sit prima causa effectiva omnium, manifestum est, 
quod sibi competit ratio boni et appetibilis.?* 


Now, a thing is said to be good insofar as it is perfect, not only 
in its existing, but also in its principles of operating and its 
attaining to its end. Hence it is the property of God alone to 
be good in every way by reason of His Essence, for the threefold 
perfection in goodness just mentioned is identified with His 
Essence, through Which He is His own existence, His own 
activity, and even His own End.** According to the familiar 
distinction, in the case of a univocal cause, the likeness of the 
effect obtains wntformiter, whereas in the case of a cause 
superior in nature to its effect this likeness will be found 
eminently ; since God is the First of Causes, transcending every 
species and every genus of mere beings, the likeness will in His 
case be had supereminently, in the most excellent of ways: 


(8) Sie ergo oportet quod, cum bonum sit in Deo sicut in prima causa 
omnium non univoca, quod sit in eo excellentissimo modo. Et propter 
hoe dicitur summum bonum.* 


It is in terms of this explanation, thanks to which he may now 
see God as the supremely perfect and supremely desirable Being, 


quodque agat secundum quod actu est.” Summa Contra Gentiles I. xxix.— 
“ Quidquid perfectionis est in effectu, oportet inveniri in causa effectiva.” 
Summa Theologica I. iv. 2 ¢. 

18 De Veritate xxi. 5. sets this forth clearly. Cfr. Summa Theologica I. 
vi. 3.—It is interesting to remark what Garrigou-Lagrange has said in this 
regard: “Non solum ex argumento Sancti Thomae sequitur quod solus 
Deus est per suam essentiam bonus, sed quod sit bonum per essentiam, nam 
Deus non solum habet bonitatem, sed est ipsa plenitudo essendi, seu summa 
perfectio summo modo appetibilis, quae est ipsum bonum per essentiam.” 
De Deo Uno (Paris, 1938), in S. Th. vi. 3, p. 188. 

14 Summa Theologica I. vi. 2 ¢. 
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that the Thomist will undertake to investigate God’s creating 
the universe and His ordering it as He has done. That order, 
he finds, may in a sense be said to require the presence of man, 
in order that the hierarchy of created perfection may be the 
more nearly complete. 


II. 


In studying the reasons for the existence of a certain kind of 
intellectual creature, it is well to recall that, in the teaching of 
St. Thomas, intellectual knowledge consists in the mental pos- 
session of the known object, a possession which obtains because 
the form of the object is intentionally present in the mind of 
the knower; thus the knower can somehow be all things: 

(9) Cognoscentia a non cognoscentibus in hoe distinguuntur, quia non 
cognoscentia nihil habent nisi formam suam tantum; sed cognoscens 
natum est habere formam etiam rei alterius, nam species cogniti est in 
eognoscente. Unde manifestum est quod natura rei non cognoscentis est 
magis coarctata et limitata; natura autem rerum cognoscentium habet 
maiorem amplitudinem et extensionem. Propter quod dicit Philosophus 
. . quod “ anima est quodammodo omnia.” 


Considered in their turn, forms become intelligible in act, which 
is to say that they become actually understood according as 
they are withdrawn from the conditions of matter; when thus 
within they exist as forms of the intellect with which they now 
make one: 

(10) Formae fiunt intellectae in actu per abstractionem a materia... 


Formae autem intellectae in actu fiunt unum cum intellectu actu 
intelligente.*® 


Since the immateriality of a thing may thus properly be taken 
as an index of its intelligence, God, inasmuch as He is the Pure 


15 Summa Theologica I. xiv. 1 ¢. 

16 Summa Contra Gentiles I, xliv.—* Intellectum est in intelligente per 
suam similitudinem. Et per hunc modum dicitur quod intellectum in actu 
est intellectus in actu, inquantum similitudo rei intellectae est forma 
intellectus.” Summa Theologica I. Ixxxv. 2 ad 3um. 
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Act without any admixture of the potential, must certainly be 
supremely immaterial and as such supremely intelligent: 


(1) Deus est actus purus absque potentialitatis permistione, materia 
autem est ens in potentia. Oportet igitur Deum esse omnino immunem 
a materia: immunitas autem a materia est causa intellectualitatis, cujus 
signum est quod formae materiales efficiuntur intelligibiles actu per hoc 
quod abstrahuntur a materia, et a materialibus conditionibus; est igitur 
Deus intelligens.*” 


This same conclusion also follows from the consideration that He 
must, if He is Being itself, possess all the perfections of being 
and above all that perfection which can be the prerogative only 
of the highest being, namely that of intellect and knowledge: 


(12) Inter perfectiones autem rerum potissima est, quod sit intel- 
lectivuam; nam per hoc ipsum est quodammodo omnia, habens in se 
omnium perfectiones.” 


To understand is, of course, the act of the intelligent subject ; 
hence, if God, intelligent as He is, were not substantially identi- 
fied with His act of understanding, He would in His nature be 
related to that Act as potency is related to act in general; but 
this is inconceivable. In order then to avoid positing any poten- 
tiality or composition in God we must agree that in Him 
substance, intellect and act of understanding are perfectly 
identified. 


(13) Intelligere comparatur ad intellectum, sicut esse ad essentia. 
Sed esse divinum est ejus essentia .. . Ergo intelligere divinum est 
ejus intellectus. Intellectus autem divinus est Dei essentia; alias esset 
accidens Deo.” 1® 


Now, God’s supremely immaterial and therefore supremely 
intelligible essence is, in being thus united with His intellect, 
eternally present to it in that intelligible mode which is requisite 
in order for knowledge to be had. God accordingly knows 


17 Compendium Theologiae, cap. xxviii. 
18 Summa Contra Gentiles I. xliv. 
1° Summa Contra Gentiles I. xlv. 
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himself with a most perfect knowledge through His own essence: 


(14) Omne quod est in aliquo per modum intelligibilem intelligitur ab 
eo. Essentia autem divina est in Deo per modum intelligibilem; nam 
esse naturale Dei et esse intelligibile unum et idem sunt, cum esse suum 
sit suum intelligere. Deus igitur intelligit essentiam suam; ergo 
seipsum, cum ipse sit sua essentia.?° 


Moreover, since the primary object of any intellect is found in 
the thing whose form constitutes the intelligible species of that 
intellect, God’s essence, which is to be considered as His own 
intelligible species, must be the primary object of His intellect.” 

As every student of natural theology has heard, God’s perfect 
knowledge of Himself must involve a no less perfect knowledge 
of His power, for that too is one with His essence. Obviously 
the knowledge He has of His power would be strangely imperfect 
if it did not include a perfect apprehension of all those things 
which He has the power to do or make. Inasmuch as the power 
of God, Who is the First Efficient Cause of all things, certainly 
does reach other things, He must certainly know those others, 
His creatures: 


(15) Et hoe etiam evidentius fit, si adjungatur quod ipsum esse causae 
agentis primae, scilicet Dei, est eius intelligere. Unde quicumque 
effectus praeexistunt in Deo, sicut in causa prima, necesse est, quod sint 
in ipso ejus intelligere, et quod omnia in eo sint secundum modum 
intelligibilem.?? 


To be sure, the intellect of God, the purely actual First Cause, 
cannot depend on things for the knowledge which it has con- 
cerning them, for since it is the measure of all things it cannot 
at the same time be measured by them. God will have knowl- 


2° Summa Contra Gentiles I. xlvii.—‘ Cum igitur Deus nihil potentiali- 
tatis habeat, sed sit actus purus, oportet quod in eo intellectus et intel- 
lectum sint idem omnibus modis, ita scilicet ut neque careat specie intel- 
ligibili; . . . neque species intelligibilis sit aliud a substantia intellectus 
divini ... ; sed ipsa species intelligibilis est ipse intellectus divinus.” 
Summa Theologica I. xiv. 2 ¢. 

Summa Contra Gentiles I. xlviii. 

*2 Summa Theologica I. xiv. 5c. Cfr. De Veritate ii. 3. 
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edge of His creatures according as His Infinite Being is the 
pattern after which they are made. This St. Thomas makes 
quite clear in explaining away Aristotle’s statement that the 
Thought of Thought thinks only of Itself: 


(16) Philosophus intendit ostendere quod Deus non intelligit aliud, 
sed seipsum, inquantum intellectem est perfectio intelligentis, et ejus, 
quod est intelligere. Manifestum est autem quod nihil aliud sie potest 
intelligi a Deo, quod sit perfectio intellectus ejus . . . Nec sequitur 
quod omnia alia a se sint ei ignota; nam intelligendo se, intelligit omnia 
alia . . . Principiata continentur in virtute principii. Cum igitur a 
primo principio, quod est Deus, dependeat caelum et tota natura, ... 
patet quod Deus, cognoscendo seipsum, omnia cognoscit.”* 


The intellect is in act thanks to the intelligible presence of its 
object, just as the natural thing is in actual existence thanks to 
its specific form. According to St. Thomas, everything will 
either tend toward the appropriate form when it does not as yet 
possess it or it will rest in that form when it does come to have it. 


Even matter is said to tend toward form, and upon receiving it, 
rests in it and seeks to retain it. 


(17) Cuilibet autem enti competit appetere suam perfectionem et con- 
servationem sui esse, unicuique tamen secundum suum modum.?* 


Thus, any natural thing will tend to have and to retain its 
integral parts, as may be seen in the case of the plant which 
is moved by nature to grow to the size proportioned to its kind 
and to conserve its normal size while it lives. When this 
habitudo ad bonum is discovered in things which are without any 
powers of knowledge, we call it the appetitus naturalis, under- 


23 In XII Metaphysic, lect. xi, nn. 2614-15.—St. Thomas has elsewhere 
observed that “intellectum primum est ipsa rei similitudo, quae est in 
intellectu; et est intellectum secundum ipsa res, quae per similitudinem 
illam intelligitur. Si ergo consideretur intellectum primum, nihil aliud 
intelligit Deus nisi se; quia non recipit species rerum, per quas cognoscat; 
sed per essentiam suam cognoscit, quae est similitudo omnium rerum. Sed 
si accipiatur intellectum secundum, sic non tantum se intelligit, sed etiam 
alia.” In I Sent., Dist. xxxv. q. i a. 2. 

*4 Summa Contra Gentiles I. lxxii. 
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standing thereby the nature of the thing insofar as it is tending 
to its natural perfection. In the case of cognitive natures we 
find a similar habitudo; specifically, we find that the intellectual 
nature is similarly related to that good which it apprehends 
through the intelligible form, seeking it when not yet possessed 
and resting with delight in it when had. These latter activities 
pertain to the will, which is found in every intellectual being 
and therefore supremely in God. Mindful of the Divine Sim- 
plicity, we must also note that God’s Will and His Act of 
Willing are one with His Substance: 


(18) In quolibet habente intellectum est voluntas, sicut in quolibet 
habente sensum est appetitus animalis. Et sic oportet in Deo esse volun- 
tatem, cum sit in eo intellectus. Et sicut suum intelligere est suum 
esse, ita suum velle.?5 


The object of the will is the good which the subject intellectually 
apprehends. Inasmuch, then, as God primarily apprehends His 
own essence, the principal object of His will is also to be found 


in that same supremely perfect essence. Since love is an act 
which regards the good in general, whether it be as possessed or 
not, it is by nature the first act of the will and is therefore to 
be ascribed to God.” 


God’s knowledge of His essence involves of necessity His 
knowing all things else, insofar as they are dependent upon Him 
and exist as likenesses of His ideas. In like manner, in willing 
Himself He will also will other things, for they are the like- 
nesses of His own goodness; in what sense He thus wills them 
we shall see as we go along. On this point, St. Thomas 
develops lines of thought which may be traced back not only to 
Aristotle, but also to the Neo-Platonists and especially to 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite.” In his explanation, he 


25 Summa Theologica I. xix. 1 ec. Cfr. Summa Contra Gentiles I. Ixxv- 
Ixxvii. 

2° Cfr. Summa Contra Gentiles I. xci. 

27 Gunther Schulemann has furnished a brief but useful discussion of the 
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makes use of that proportional likeness which he discovers 
between the appetitus naturalis and the will. Considering the 
former, he points out that natural things tend, insofar as they 
are perfect, to communicate to others the good which is theirs. 
No doubt, they are first of all inclined to acquire and to rest in 
their proper good, but, far from stopping there, they tend also 
to diffuse their perfection of being among other things, as much 


a3 they can. So it is that the sun imparts light and heat to all 
the world, and fire, which participates in the solar virtue, strives, 


one might say, on a more limited scale to share its form with 
other sublunary bodies by illuminating and, when possible, 
enkindling them. On the higher levels of creatures, the mature 
plant tends no less than the adult animal to generate beings 
which are like to itself in species. 


(19) Unde videmus quod omne agens, inquantum est actu et perfectum, 
facit sibi simile.”® 


St. Thomas, we must note, insists that the good tends to diffuse 
itself by exerting its influence as a final cause on the agent 
which it may move to act. He does not think that it is diffusive 
after the manner of an efficient cause, for that would mean that 
it was the very nature of such a cause to overflow in communi- 
eating itself and,. specifically, that God was necessarily 
determined to create the world. 


background of Thomistic doctrines on causality in his chapter on “ Der 
thomistische Kausalbegriff und seine Entfaltung in den Kausallehren der 
Ontologie,” which opens his book, Das Kausalprinzip der Philosophie des 
Hl. Thomas von Aquin (Muenster-in-W., 1915; pp. 5-42). For the whole 
picture, cfr. J. Durantel, Saint Thomas et le Pseudo-Denis (Paris, 1919). 

#8“ Est nobis manuductio necessaria, quia non cognoscimus spiritualia 
nisi in speculo sensibilium, et judicamus de inclinatione spirituali volun- 
tatis ex quadam analogia cum naturali inclinatione rerum sensibilium. Est 
normalis elevatio mentis.” Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., In S. Th, I. xix. 
2, p. 389. 

2° Summa Theologica I. xix. 2 c. Cmp. Pseudo-Dionysius, De Divinis 
Nominibus, cap. iv, sect. 1, in Migne, Patrologia, Series Graeca, tom. iii, 
col. 694; St Thomas, In cap. w de Divinis Nominibus, lect. i et seq. Cfr. 
Schulemann, op. cit., pp. 23 et seq. 
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(20) Cum autem dicitur quod bonum est diffusivum secundum sui 
rationem, non est intelligenda effusio secundum quod importat opera- 
tionem causae efficientis, sed secundum quod importat habitudinem 
eausae finalis . . . Dicit autem bonum diffusionem causae finalis et non 
causae agentis, tum quia efficiens in quantum hujusmodi non est rei 
mensura et perfectio, sed magis initium; tum quia effectus participat 
causam efficientem secundum assimilationem formae.tantum; sed finem 
consequitur res secundum totum esse suum, et in hoc consistebat ratio 
boni.®° 


Although the good as diffusive is thus to be assigned immediately 
and primarily to the genus of final causes, it is also true, inas- 
much as the agent in act will actively tend to impart the perfec- 
tion which it enjoys to others, that the good may be mediately 
assigned to the genus of efficient causes. 


(21) De ratione boni est quod aliquid ab ipso effluat.** 


The reason for this quality of the good lies in the fact that 
it is simply being considered insofar as it is appetible, and this 


latter characteristic pertains to being because of its perfection 
and actuality. Thanks to the actuality which it has, a being can 
act, and since the term of its operation is nothing but the likeness 
of its perfection communicated to another, it may be said that 
the very goodness of the being itself affords a final reason for 
working to realize that likeness. As Gilson has said: 


Considered in its metaphysical root the good is being itself as 
desirable, that is te say it is being considered as the possible object of 
a will; and if then we would understand why it spontaneously tends to 
diffuse and communicate itself, we must turn to the immanent actuality 
of being for an answer. To say that being is at once act and good, is 
not merely to indicate that it may act as cause, but it is also to suggest 
at the same time that it contains a reason for the exercise of this causal 


°° De Veritate xxi. 1 ad 4um.— Bonum dicitur diffusivum per modum 
finis, secundum quod dicitur quod finis movet efficientem.” In I Sent., 
Dist. xxxiv. q. ii, a. un. ad 4um. Cfr. Summa Theologica I. v. 4. 

31 Summa Theologica I-II. i. 4 ad lum. 
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power. The perfection of its actuality, conceived as good, invites it to 
communicate that actuality freely to the being of its possible effects.*? 


These general observations apply with all the more force to 
the higher beings which are endowed with intellect and will. 
Thus, man as a social animal will be inclined to pass on to his 
fellows the truths which his mind explores as well as the other 
fruits of his talents. A man may accordingly be praised and 
merit distinction for the wisdom and learning which he displays, 
for the beauty and spirit with which his art informs some 
matter, and for the virtues which make for the common good no 
less than they adorn his own life. In every such case we have 
a man who is to some extent perfect working so as to diffuse the 


being that is his: 


What do we admire in the hero, the artist and the sage? Is it not 
precisely the overflowing actuality of their being, which, issuing into 
acts and works, thus passes into a world of inferior beings who stand 
amazed at the sight. But even if we put aside such extreme cases, do 
we not all feel in ourselves the truth of the metaphysical principle 
operatio sequitur esse? For to be is to act, and to act is to be. The 
generosity with which goodness gives of itself is, in the case of an 
intelligible being, a free manifestation of the energy by which that being 
exists.** 


God is supremely the perfect being and it therefore belongs to 


*2 Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 94. (Transl. 
Downes; New York, 1936.)—He adds significantly that “if the being that 
causes does nothing but communicate itself to the effect, then it is still 
the cause that is found in the effect, under a new mode of being, doubtless, 
and with the differences due to the conditions imposed by the matter on 
which it exerts its efficacy . . . Since all that causes acts according as 
it is in act, every cause produces an effect that resembles it... And 
this resemblance is no additional or contingent quality supervening no one 
knows why or whence to crown the efficacy; it is co-essential with the very 
nature of efficiency, it is merely its external sign and sensible manifesta- 
tion.” (Op. cit., p. 95.) As he notes, this interpretation of causality is 
founded on St. Thomas, who says among other things that “ hoc vero nomen 
causa importat influxum quendam ad esse causati.” In V Metaphysic. 
lect. i, n. 751. 

** Gilson, op. cit., p. 94. 
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Him most of all that He should be disposed freely to communi- 
cate His perfection to others. Accordingly He does will other 
things as well as Himself, but He wills His own being primarily 
as the end * and wills others only according as they are ordered 
toward that end. Since God is by nature infinite in His perfec- 
tion, He does not have to attain His End or strive to conserve it 
against forces of destruction; He has nothing to gain from 
willing other things and so conferring existence upon them, but 
rather in willing them He is unqualifiedly generous, as no finite 
thing can ever be: 

(22) Td quod est volitum primo ab eo est bonitas sua tantum. Alia 
vero vult in ordine ad bonitatem suam: non autem hoc modo ut per ea 
aliquid bonitatis acquirat, sicut nos facimus circa alios bene operando, 
sed ita quod eis de bonitate sua aliquid largiatur: et ideo liberalitas est 
quasi proprium ipsius, secundum Avicennam, tract. XI Metaph.: quia 


ex operatione sua non intendit aliquid sibi commodum provenire; sed 
vult bonitatem suam in alios diffundere.*® 


As was noted above, the statement that the good is possessed 


of an essentially diffusive character does not mean that God, 
Who is the Highest Good, must communicate Himself to crea- 
tures by an essential necessity. As Garrigou-Lagrange has 
indicated : 


(23) Certo capacitas communicandi aliis bonum est perfectio neces- 
saria in Deo. Insuper actus communicandi bonum aliis seu perficiendi 
non involvit imperfectionem et Deo convenit.** 


The intellect can know being in general and cat. therefore appre- 
hend the good in general; hence its corresponding appetite, the 
will, is ordained by a natural necessity only to that which 
exhausts the notion of goodness or which is necessary for the 


*4“ Ticet nihil aliud a Deo sit finis Dei, tamen ipsemet est finis respectu 
omnium, quae ab eo fiunt, et hoc per suam essentiam, cum per suam essen- 
tiam sit bonus; ... finis enim habet rationem boni.” Summa Theologica 
I, xix. 1 ad lum. 

*5 In I Sent., Dist. xlv, q. ia. 2 ¢. 

*¢ Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., In 8, Th. I. xix. 2, p. 391. 
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attainment of goodness itself. We ought not to carry too far the 
analogy based on the appetitus naturalts. In the case of God, 
the Will and Its necessary object are identified with His sub- 
stance; hence He is altogether free with respect to all other 
things. Because He is Goodness Itself He does not have to 
go after any good things. 


(24) Non enim divina bonitas est talis finis qui efficiatur ex his quae 
sunt ad finem; sed magis quo efficiuntur et perficiuntur ea quae ad ipsum 
ordinantur.** 


After creation, there is neither more goodness nor more being, 
but there are more beings which enjoy goodness. 


ITT. 


Effects must, of course, flow from their efficient cause accord- 
ing as they preexist in it. Since God is essentially an intelligent 
Being, creatures must preexist in Him in an intelligible 
manner; since He must certainly act as an intelligent agent, 


creatures will likewise proceed from Him in an intelligible 
manner. 


(25) “Tntellectus autem non agit aliquem effectum,’ St. Thomas 
reminds us, “nisi mediante voluntate, cujus objectum est bonum intel- 
lectum quod movet agentem ut finis. Deus igitur per voluntatem agit.” ** 


Inasmuch as God’s inclination to realise something conceived 
by His intellect pertains to His will, it may be said that His 
will is indeed the cause of things. No matter what it is, every- 
thing is good insofar as it exists or has some perfection, and 
everything owes all that it has to the fact that God wills it. 


*7 De Veritate xxii, 4 e—*Licet Deus operetur in quantum est bonus, 
et bonitas necessario ei insit, non tamen sequitur quod de necessitate 
operetur. Bonitas enim mediante voluntate operatur, in quantum est ejus 
objectum vel finis; voluntas autem non necessario se habet ad ea quae sunt 
ad finem; licet respectu ultimi finis necessitatem habeat.” De Potentia Dei 
iii. 15 ad 10um. Cfr. Summa Contra Gentiles I, lxxxi, Ixxxii. 

%8 Summa Contra Gentiles II. xxiii. 
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God thus wills good to everything and therein loves all things. 
St. Thomas carefully distinguishes between human or created 
love—a love which depends upon its object,—and the Love 
which is the very substance of God the First Cause—a love 
which produces its object, and which more than fulfills its 
definition by willing and bestowing all the good which it wills 
to the creature. 


(26) Non enim ideo aliquid est pulchrum quia nos illud amamus, sed 
quia est pulchrum et bonum, ideo amatur a nobis; voluntas enim nostra 
non est causa rerum, sed a rebus movetur; voluntas autem Dei est 
causa rerum, et ideo amor suus facit bona ea quae amat, et non e 
converso, quia sua bonitas movet seipsum in seipso, quod non facit 


It is now established that nothing apart from God’s essence 
could move Him without involving the contradiction of the 
Pure Act being in potency to some further determination. 
Consequently, the only conceivable intrinsic end of the creation 
is God’s own perfection, for, as St. Thomas quotes, “ universa 


propter semetipsum operatus est Dominus.” *° God acts with a 
view to His own goodness, which as Being itself is creative by 
reason of Its supreme actuality; He wills, not to augment It in 
any way, but to share It with others. Such an End is not the 
cause of His acting, for He does not desire It, but It is rather 
the cause of the effect which depends upon Him; for He loves It. 


(27) Communicatio bonitatis non est ultimus finis, sed ipsa divina 
bonitas, ex cujus amore est quod Deus eam communicare vult; non enim 
agit propter suam bonitatem quasi appetens quod non habet, sed quasi 
volens communicare quod habet: quia agit non ex appetitu finis, sed ex 
amore finis.** 


8° In cap. iv De Divinis Nominibus, lect. x. 

40 Proverb. xvi. 4: The sed contra in Summa Theologica I. xliv. 4 and 
Ixv. 2. 

“1 De Potentia Dei iii. 15 ad 14um.—For a helpful discussion, efr. 
Theodor Steinbuechel, Der Zweckgedanke in der Philosophie des Thomas 
von Aquin (Muenster-in-W., 1912), pp. 133 et seq. 
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Creation, it is also said, is ordained to the Glory of God, just as 
God reveals that “ omnem qui invocat nomen meum, in gloriam 
meam creavi eum, formavi eum, et feci eum,” ** which divine 
truth, upon consideration, shows why creation should include a 
being such as man, in whom the spiritual is combined with the 
corporeal. 

Now glory, which St. Augustine or St. Ambrose defined as 
“ quasi clara cum laude notitia,” consists in the knowledge of 
some excellence accompanied by praise of it; hence, as St. 
Thomas says, glory connotes a certain claritas: “‘ Claritas autem 
importat evidentiam quamdam, secundum quam aliquid fit con- 
spicuum et manifestum in suo splendore; et ideo gloria importat 
quamdam manifestationem alicujus in bono.” ** Glory objec- 
tively considered, then, consists precisely in the excellence or 
perfection which is manifested but taken formally in itself it is 
the knowledge of such perfection accompanied by the praise. 
In speaking further of intrinsic glory, we refer to the knowledge 
and esteem which a person may have of his own true worth. 
Creation, which adds nothing to God’s goodness or knowledge or 
love, cannot in any way affect His intrinsic glory. However, 
there is also an extrinsic or external glory, which obtains through 
the appreciation which others have of one’s excellence; and 
God’s external glory will depend upon creation. “For the 
external glory of God supposes not only the existence of excel- 
lence upon the part of God, but also the existence of other 
beings to know and praise that excellence. Such glory can be 
brought about by the production of creatures, and can be brought 
about in no other way.” ** It represents no increase of being 
or happiness for Him, but brings advantage to the creature. 

Through being perfect in any way, the creature inevitably 
contributes to the glory of God, for whatever belongs to it is 


42 Tsaias xliii, 7. 
438 De Malo ix.1¢. Cfr. Summa Theologica II-II. exxxii. 1. 
*¢ John F. McCormick, Scholastic Metaphysics: Part II (Chicago, 1931), 


p- 203. 
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simply some representation of the Divine Being. In creating 
for the sake of His glory,—His only possible reason for creat- 
ing,—God wills that there should exist finite likenesses of 
Himself. In existing and in fulfilling their own destinies, the 
creatures are in turn establishing and increasing that likeness. 


(28) Primo agenti, qui est agens tantum, non convenit agere propter 
acquisitionem alicujus finis, sed intendit solum communicare suam per- 
fectionem, quae est ejus bonitas. Et unaquaeque creatura intendit 
consequi suam perfectionem, quae est similitudo perfectionis et bonitatis 
divinae.*5 
According as a creature is the better endowed and developed in 
itself, it will by virtue of that same greater actuality be render- 
ing God more manifest and more praiseworthy. The fact that 
God principally wills His own extrinsic glory entails of necessity, 
therefore, that He should will the good of the creative, without 
which He could not procure such glory. 

These same things that give glory to God are the very things that 
constitute the good of the creature. Every creature’s good is its own 


perfection, and the more fully it realises the perfection that belongs to 
its nature, the more fully does it enjoy its own good.*® 


Essentially finite by virtue of its radical dependence, no one 
creature or species of creatures would suffice to represent the 


“5 Summa Theologica I. xliv. 4c—Commenting further on the Aristotelian 
definition of the good, St. Thomas notes: “ Quod autem dicit ‘Quod omnia 
appetunt,’ non est intelligendum solum de habentibus cognitionem, quae 
apprehendunt bonum, sed etiam de rebus carentibus cognitione, quae 
naturali appetitu tendunt in bonum, non quasi cognoscant bonum, sed quia 
ab aliquo cognoscente moventur ad bonum, scilicet ex ordinatione divini 
intellectus ... Ipsum autem tendere in bonum est appetere bonum. 
Unde et omnia dixit appetere bonum, inquantum tendunt ad bonum. Non 
autem est unum bonum in quod omnia tendunt . . . Et ideo non describitur 
hic aliquod bonum, sed bonum communiter sumptum. Quia autem nihil est 
bonum, nisi inquantum est quaedam similitudo et participatio summi boni: 
ipsum summum bonum quodammodo appetitur in quolibet bono. Et sic 
potest dici, quod verum, bonum est, quod omnia appetunt.” In I Hthic., 
lect. i, n. 11. Cfr. Summa Theologica I. vi. 1 ad 2um, 2 ad 2um; xliv. 
4 ad 3um. 

“* McCormick, op. cit., p. 204. 
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glory of God. Since to be a creature means to be composite, at 
least of essence and existence, and usually in many other ways 
as well, no creature or species of creatures could show forth the 
likeness of God’s perfection according to that simplicity which 
can be found only in Him; nonetheless each creature does what 
it can in its own way. In order that there may be a more 
nearly perfect representation of the Divine Goodness, then, a 


number and variety of creatures are required, to manifest It in 
diverse ways. 


(29) Quia enim divinam bonitatem perfecte repraesentari impossibile 
fuit propter distantiam uniuscuiusque creaturae a Deo, necessarium fuit 
ut repraesentaretur per multa, ut quod deest ex uno, suppleretur ex 
alio.*” 


If these different creatures are to imitate God’s goodness as 
much as they can, they should not only be good in themselves 
in their different degrees, but they should also be disposed to 
diffuse goodness among other things: 


(30) Non autem posset creatura ad bonitatem alterius creaturae agere, 
nisi esset in rebus creatis pluralitas et inaequalitas; quia agens est aliud 
a patiente et honorabilius eo.** 


A creation which does anything effectual toward revealing the 
glory of God must, then, consist of many good and active things 
possessing different and unequal degrees of goodness. 

We say that they must be active, because an effect attains to 
its perfection by “ returning to its cause,” which means that it 
is assimilated to the source of its being. In order to do this, it 
must bear the likeness of the cause in its operations no Jess than 
in its substantial perfection, for it will thus be imitating its 
cause precisely in respect to that aspect of the cause whereby it 
was itself produced. God having brought creatures into being 
through His intellect and will, some at least of His creatures 


*7 Compendium Theologiae cap. cii. Cfr. Summa Theologica I. xlvii. 
48 Summa Contra Gentiles II. xlv. 
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should likewise be intelligent, so that the communication of His 
goodness will assimilate them to Himself in their operations as 
well as their natures.*® The non-intelligent creature can attain 
to the Divine Goodness Itself neither in its finite being nor in 
its materially restricted operations, whereas the intelligent 
creature, though always essentially finite, can acquire as a per- 
fection that supremely Good and True Being which is the object 
of its intellect and will. The operations of its potentially 
infinite faculties can be elevated to the vision and love of God 
in Himself, Who as Pure Being is perfect Goodness and in 
knowing and loving Himself is perfectly blessed. 


(31) Creatura autem intellectualis non attingit ad eam (scil. bonitatem 
Dei) secundum suum esse ut ipsa sit summum bonum, sed secundum 
operationem intelligendo et amando eam; unde particeps est beauti- 
tudinis et non tantum bonitatis divinae. Sed creatura irrationalis 
accedit ad eam secundum aliquam assimilationem, quamvis non pertingat 
neque secundum operationem neque secundum esse; unde est particeps 
bonitatis, sed non beatitudinis.®° 


Although every creature by the mere fact of its participated 
existence makes for the glory of God, there can be no formal 
extrinsic glory unless some creatures have the power to read the 
meaning of things and to destroy in them the beauty of their 
source. Corporeal things which are devoid of intelligence 
cannot render any formal glory to God, but they can none- 


theless make some contribution toward it by manifesting to 


intelligent creatures those divine perfections which they repre- 
sent in their being. This is in keeping with St. Thomas’ 
principle, that the less perfect is ordered toward the more 
perfect. 


4° Summa Contra Gentiles, II, xlvi et seq. 

5° In II Sent., Dist. i q. ii a, 2 ad 4um.—* God creates, not that there 
may be witnesses to render Him His due glory, but beings who shall rejoice 
in it as He rejoices in it Himself, and who, participating in His Being, 
participate at the same time in His beatitude. It is not therefore for 
Himself, but for us, that God seeks His glory.” Gilson, op. cit., p. 104. 


| 
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(32) Creaturae ignobiliores sunt propter nobiliores sicut creaturae, 
quae sunt infra hominem, sunt propter hominem.** 


Furthermore, God is perfect by virtue of this fact, among 
others, that He comprehends all creatures in His Infinite Being. 
This aspect of His perfection should fittingly be represented in 
His creatures. On the material level, it is represented in a very 
imperfect manner, for, although the superior body may compre- 
hend and contain the inferior, it does so by embracing within its 
own extension as a potential part the quantity of the other; 
which is in marked contrast to the manner in which God com- 
prehends all things in the simplicity of His essence. On the 
intelligent level, however, the creature is able to come to know 
all things and so to be them, intentionally. 


(33) Ut igitur nee in hoe modo continendi Dei imitatio creaturis 
deesset, factae sunt creaturae intellectuales quae creaturas corporales 
continerent, non extensione quantitatis, sed simpliciter, per modum 
intelligibilem; nam quod intelligitur est in intelligente, et ejus intel- 
lectuali operatione comprehenditur.®? 


Taken simply by itself the material creation is plainly mute, 
but insofar as it is the handiwork of God it serves as a means 
whereby He speaks to intelligent creatures in the revelation of 
Himself. By thus adding to the knowledge which created 
persons may come to possess concerning their Cause, natural 
bodies make their contribution to God’s glory, for thus they 
find tongue to praise the Most High. 

If creation in general is a better likeness of God because it 
includes many things of the most diverse species, the inability 
of any created intellect sufficiently to represent God’s Mind 


52 Summa Theologica I, Ixv. 2c.—“In rerum ordine imperfectiora sunt 
propter perfectiora: sicut etiam in generationis via, natura ab imperfectis 
ad perfecta procedit: et inde est, quod sicut in generatione hominis primum 
est vivum, deinde animal, ultimo autem homo: ita ea quae tantum vivunt, 
ut plantae, sunt communiter propter animalia; omnia autem animalia sunt 
propter hominem.” Summa Theologica II-II. Ixiv. lc. 

52 Summa Contra Gentiles II. xlvi. 
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makes it fitting that there should be many different grades of 
intelligent creatures. In view of the nature of the act of under- 
standing, some of these creatures should be altogether immaterial 
and should subsist as purely intellectual beings: 


(84) Unde ad perfectionem universi requiritur quod sint aliquae 
creaturae intellectuales. Intelligere autem non potest esse actus cor- 
poris, nec alicujus virtutis corporeae: quia omne corpus determinatur 
ad hic et nunc. Unde necesse est ponere ad hoe quod universum sit 
perfectum, quod sit aliqua incorporea creatura.®® 


Like the wise architect who disposes all his works in their 
proper places, God arranges His creatures in a hierarchy accord- 
ing to their degrees of participation in His own perfection.™ 
A break or gap between the spiritual and corporeal orders of 
creation would be repugnant to such an orderly graduation. 
Hence a transitional stage, a blending of the two orders in a 
person who is at once material and ‘intelligent, is indicated and 
even required: 

(35) Divinae bonitatis est omnes gradus creaturarum in universo 
complere. Sed quaedam creaturae sunt pure corporales, quaedam pure 


intellectuales. Ergo ad completionem universi oportet esse creaturam 
ex corporali et intellectuali natura compositam.®® 


The highest operations of this composite creature, man, hap- 


5° Summa Theologica I. 1. le. Cfr. De Substantiis Separatis cap. xviii. 

5¢“ Creation is not only an ‘exodus,’ but also a ‘descending from’: 
Nulla creatura recipit totam plenitudinem divinae bonitatis, quia perfec- 
tiones a Deo in creaturas per modum cuiusdam descensus procedunt (Summa 
Contra Gentiles, IV, VII), and we shall have to observe a continuous series 
of descending graduations of being in proceeding from the noblest to the 
lowliest creatures; still this deficiency will be apparent even in the very 
first degree of created things, and will moreover appear from the first as an 
infinite degradation, since it represents the distance between what is Being 
in itself, and what possesses being only as received.” Etienne Gilson, The 
Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas (Transl. Bullough; St. Louis, 1929), 
pp. 156-7. 

°5 In II Sent., Dist. i q. ii a, 4, sed contra.—* Homo ordinatur ad perfec- 
tionem universi ut essentialis pars ipsius, cum in homine sit aliquid quod 
non continetur virtute nec in caelestibus corporibus, scilicet anima 
rationalis.” De Potentia Dei v. 10c. 
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pily climax the gradually increasing perfections exhibited by the 
living creatures of this world. Thinking and willing in accord- 
ance with the conditions imposed on him by-nature, man helps 
the lower creation to fulfill its purpose. The angels also may 
know the universe of bodies, but their knowledge does not depend 
upon any experience of material things. Man, on the other 
hand, is so constituted that he must acquire his knowledge of 
any truth whatever by way of abstraction from the presentations 
of the senses: 


(36) Objectum intellectus nostri, secundum praesentem statum, est 
quidditas rei materialis, quam a phantasmatibus abstrahit.** 


Although it is always true that 


(37) objectum intellectus est quoddam commune, scilicet ens et verum, 
we must remember that according to nature in this life 


(37a) nee primum objectum intellectus nostri est quodlibet ens et 
verum; sed ens et verum consideratum in rebus materialibus; ... ex 
quibus in cognitionem omnium aliorum devenit.°® 


In having to look to sensible things for all his knowledge, man 
necessarily affords those things the opportunity of making their 
due contribution to the formal extrinsic glory of God. In this 
way, the concert of creatures giving praise to their Maker is 


completed. 


(38) Quia optimo assimilatur aliquid per hoe quod simile fit meliori se, 
ideo omnis creatura corporalis tendit in assimilationem creaturae intel- 
lectualis quantum potest, quae altiori modo divinam bonitatem consequi- 
tur, et propter hoc etiam forma humana, scilicet anima rationalis, dicitur 
esse finis ultimus intentus a natura inferiori.*® 


56 Summa Theologica I. lv. 2; Summa Contra Gentiles II. xcvi. 

57 Summa Theologica I. lxxxv. 8 

58 Summa Theologica I. 1xxxvii. 3 ad lum. 

5° In II Sent., Dist. i, q. ii a. 3. Cfr. De Spiritualibus Creaturis, qu. un. 
a. 2; and esp. In II de Anima, lect. vii, nn. 321 et seq. (ed. Pirotta). 
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IV. 


The fact that the human spirit, a principle of intellectual life, 
must exist united with a body as its form or soul, is to be 
explained, not alone in terms of the finality of creation in 
general, but especially in view of the essentially passive char- 
acter of this spirit and its consequent need of receiving from 
outside the forms whereby it knows, these being suitably 
tempered to its powers. Strictly, of course, a thing is said to 
be passive insofar as it is liable to lack something which is due 
to its nature or at least suitable to its natural inclination; for 
example, consider the ice cream whose refreshing quality has 
melted away, and also the child whose resulting disappointment 
has temporarily banished his good spirits. When the healing 
hand of time or perhaps the generosity of a passer-by has dis- 
pelled the child’s gloom, that loss too will indicate a certain 
passivity, in a broader sense according to which anything that 
is moved or changed may be called passive. Akin to this, but 
more general still, is the passivity attributable to any being 
which passes from potency to act so as to receive that for which 
it had a certain capacity. This last sense applies to the case of 
a thing acquiring some perfection, and may accordingly be used 
in reference to our intellect, which is a faculty whereby man 
may become all things. 

Indeed, the actuality or potentiality of any intellect is deter- 
mined by the relation which it bears to that primary object of 
intellect, universal being. The Divine Intellect is identified 
with the Infinite Essence, so that God’s intellect is related to 
universal being by way of identity, for by the same act whereby | 
He is, God comprehends the totality of being. Passivity can 
plainly find no place here, for the intellect and its object are 
simply one Pure Act. These conditions are impossible of 
realisation in the case of any other being, no matter how excel- 
lent it may be. Any created intellect, in order to stand in 


5 
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relation to universal being as its very act, would have to be 
infinite, not merely in its capacity, but in its actuality and 
essence; this would be contradictory to the essentially finite 
character of anything other than God. Whether angel or man, 
the intelligent creature is radically in potency with respect to the 
universality of being. 

To appreciate the nature of man’s intellectual passivity, we 
must further distinguish a twofold relationship between a poten- 
tiality and its act. In some cases, the potentiality, although 
naturally distinct from its act, is never deprived of it. Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, this would be true of such things as the 
heavenly bodies, with their quintessence. On the other hand, 
things subject to generation and corruption are endowed with 
a potentiality which is not always actualised ; if those things are 
going to acquire the corresponding perfection, the potentiality 
thus described must be reduced to act. By way of analogy, we 
may say that the relation of potency to act which is found in the 
heavenly bodies will also be true of the angelic intellects that 
move those bodies. Otherwise, the angel could not be what his 
essence makes him to be: 


(39) Omnis substantia vivens habet aliquam operationem vitae in 
actu ex sua natura, quae inest ei semper, licet aliae quandoque insint ei 
in potentia; sicut animalia semper nutriuntur, licet non semper sentiant. 
Substantiae autem separatae sunt substantiae viventes . . . , nec habent 
aliquam operationem vitae nisi intelligere. Oportet igitur quod ex sua 
natura sint intelligentes actu semper.®° 


Always in actual possession of the intelligible species connatural 
to them, the angelic separate substances are unfailingly com- 
plete in their being and in their proper activity, not having to 
increase either their knowledge of reality or their self-conscious- 
ness through experience. 


6° Summa Contra Gentiles II. xcvii. Cfr. Summa Theologica I. liv. 2 
et 3; lviii. 1. 
®1 De Veritate viii. 6, 8, 9. 
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In contrast, the human intellect is the lowest member of the 
intellectual hierarchy, subject, also by analogy, to that relation- 
ship between potency and act which characterises corruptible 
bodies. Situated at the farthest remove from the Pure Act of 
the First Intellect, it is sé constituted that it. can be only in 
potency with respect to intelligible objects. If it is to acquire 
its proper perfection it must be reduced from potency to act. 
That reduction it accomplishes by receiving from other things 
the forms which are to serve as the intelligible principles of its 
activity. With respect to those forms it is passive, not only in 
the sense that it must come to be informed by them, but also 
in that it is naturally void of them to start with, even though 
they are its objects. 

We can see this through introspection, as a reasonable explana- 
tion of our own experience in learning things. The fact that we 
often come to know something which we previously did not know 
means that we were first of all in potency to the knowledge in 


question, but were later enabled to realize the potency and 
acquire the knowledge. Now, anything which is found at one. 
time in potency and at another in act must have in itself some 
principle thanks to which it is in such potency. Obviously, then, 
in order to account for the facts of our own case, we must affirm 
the presence within ourselves of that possible intellect whereof 
Aristotle spoke. 


(40) Hune igitur intellectum possibilem necesse est esse in potentia ad 
omnia quae sunt intelligibilia per hominem, et receptivum eorum, et 
per consequens denudatum ab his.*®? 


Indeed, if anything is by nature possessed of a certain kind of 
act, it is impossible for it to be in potency to receiving that 
kind. Thus, the pupil of the eye is naturally void of every 
color, so that it may be in potency to receiving any color and 
that its vision may consequently range over the spectrum. Since 


*2 De Anima qu. un. a, 2, 
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our specific réle in creation is to acquire knowledge of the forms 
of all the kinds of sensible things, our mind must be as void 
of all the lower forms as, thanks to its least degree of intellectual 
virtue, it is of all the higher ones. 


(41) Intellectus igitur dicitur pati, inquantum est quodammodo in 
potentia ad intelligibilia, et nihil est actu eorum antequam intelligat. 
Oportet autem hoe sic esse, sicut contingit in tabula, in qua nihil est 
actu scriptum, sed plura possunt in ea scribi. Et hoc etiam accidit 
intellectui possibili, quia nihil intelligibilium est in eo actu, sed in 
potentia tantum.®* 


The knower must be like to what he knows, but we need not 
therefore suppose with the Eleatic monists that the soul, in order 
to be cognitive, must be actually and physically identical with 
all things, according to their own mode of being. On the con- 


trary, it is enough that a knower should have the ability to 
become all things in some way, that is, that he should be them 
in potency.“ 


Clearly, then, it is fitting that the human principle of intel- 
lection should exist as the form of a body, inasmuch as it 
renders the creation more glorious. Such an embodied existence 
is even necessary for it, since this feeblest of intellects must look 
for ideas to the lower orders of forms which are enclosed and 
(as it were) toned down in matter, and hence those forms must 
be presented to the composite thinking subject through bodily 
senses : 

(42) Substantia spiritualis dupliciter alicui corpori invenitur uniri. 


Uno modo, ad exhibendum corpori motum; sicut est, quod corporibus 
caelestibus spirituales substantiae uniuntur. Alio modo, ut substantia 


**In III de Anima, lect. ix, n. 722.—* Circa intellectum vero aliqua 
potentia est activa, aliqua passiva, eo quod per intellectum intelligibile in 
potentia fit intelligibile actu, quod est intellectus agentis; et sic intellectus 
agens est potentia activa. Ipsum etiam intelligibile in actu facit intel- 
lectum in potentia esse intellectum in actu; et sic intellectus possibilis erit 
potentia passiva.” De Veritate xvi. 1 ad 13um. The subject is treated at 
length in Summa Theologica I. Ixxix. 

** In III de Anima, lect. ix.; De Anima qu. un. a. 8 ad 13um. 
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spiritualis per corpus uniatur ad propriam suam operationem, quae est 
intelligere; sicut anima humana unitur corpori, ut per sensus corporeos 
scientias acquirat.® 


St. Thomas, of course, sharply differs from the Platonic posi- 
tion as it was conceived in his time. Although there are some 
passages in his writings and some aspects of his thought which 
present difficulties of interpretation,” his characteristic teaching 
is plain: that the form does not exist for the sake of matter, 
but rather matter exists for the sake of the form; and that by 
applying this principle to the case of man we must see in the 
union of body and soul a state ordained by nature for the good 
of the soul, in order that it may be enabled to fulfill its purpose 
in the Divine Plan, as a part of the substance, man. 

Anima autem intellectiva ... secundum naturae ordinem infimum 
gradum in substantiis intellectualibus tenet, intantum quod non habet 
naturaliter sibi inditum notitiam veritatis, sicut angeli; sed oportet quod 
eam colligat ex rebus divisibilibus per viam sensus.*? 


Joun D. MoKran. 


Loyola University, Chicago. 


Translation of certain Latin passages included in the essay 
on “ The Raison d’Etre of the Human Composite.” 


(1) The things which are inferior to man acquire certain particular 
goods; hence, they possess a few, determinate operations and virtues. 
Man, on the other hand, has the ability to acquire universal and perfect 
goodness, for he can obtain beatitude. He is nevertheless at the lowest 


*S De Spiritualibus Creaturis qu. un. a, 7. 

**Cfr. John F. McCormick, “ The Burden of the Body,” in The New 
Scholasticism, vol. xii, no. 4; Oct., 1938; pp. 392-400; “ Quaestiones 
Disputandae,” ibid., vol. xiii, no. 4; Oct., 1939; pp. 369-74. 

** Summa Theologica I. Ixxvi. 5.—‘ Anima unitur corpori et propter 
bonum quod est perfectio substantialis, ut scilicet compleatur species 
humana; et propter bonum quod est perfectio accidentalis, ut scilicet 
perficiatur in cognitione intellectiva, quam anima ex sensibus acquirit; hic 
enim modus intelligendi est naturalis homini.” De Anima qu. un. a. ii. 
ad lum, 
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stage of all the beings for whom beatitude is possible; hence, the human 
soul stands in need of many, diverse operations and virtues. A less 
considerable diversity of potencies is appropriate to the angels, and in 
God there is neither potency nor activity apart from His Essence. 


(2) “ Inasmuch as the good is, properly, the motivum appetitus, it is 
described by reference to the movement of appetite, just as any motive 
force is ordinarily manifested through movement.” 


(3) “ According as it implies the thing to which such existence belongs, 
the name esse stands for the essence of the thing.” 


(4) Its first and foremost meaning is essence in general, but it has 
this meaning, nevertheless, in connoting something in addition to that 
essence, namely, the actuality to which it is oriented. Being does not 
bespeak that actuality as if it were identical with the essence, but rather 
as a term to which the essence is proportioned. 


(5) Existence itself is the most perfect of all things, for it is related 
to them all as that by which they are possessed of actual being; nothing 
indeed has actuality, save insofar as it exists. Hence existence is that 
which actuates all things and even forms themselves. 


(6) It is found that these two characteristics belong to existence itself, 
for even those realities which do not as yet participate in existence 
tend toward it by a natural appetite; according to the Philosopher in 
the First Book of the Physics, even matter desires form... In like 
manner, all things which already possess existence naturally love that 
existence which is theirs and hold on to it with all their might. 


(7) “ For that which is precisely desirable in the agent is the partici- 
pation of its likeness. Since God is the first effective cause of all things, 
He must, then, be possessed of the attributes of good and desirability.” 


(8) The good is present in God as in the first, though by no means 
the univocal, cause of all things; hence it must be present in Him in a 
most excellent manner and He is accordingly called the summum bonum. 


(9) Beings which have knowledge are distinguished from those which 
do not inasmuch as the latter possess only their own form, whereas the 
ones which know are naturally capable of receiving also the form of 
another thing, for the species of the object known is present in the 
knower. It is accordingly obvious that the nature of a being which 
cannot know is more confined and limited, whereas the nature of things 
which have knowledge enjoys greater amplitude and extension. As the 
Philosopher says, “the soul is in some manner all things.” 
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(10) Forms come to be understood through being abstracted from 
matter . . . and, when they are actually understood, forms become one 
with the intellect which is understanding actually. 


(11) God is pure act without any admixture of potentiality; matter is 
being in potency. God must necessarily, then, be altogether immune 
from matter. Now this immunity from matter is the cause of intel- 
lectuality, as witness the fact that material forms are made actually 
intelligible through their being abstracted from matter and from 
material conditions. Certainly, then, God is intelligent. 


(12) “ Among the perfections of things the greatest is that there should 
be intellectual being, for such a one is in some manner all things, 
containing in itself all their perfections.” 


(18) “ The act of understanding is related to the intellect as existence 
is to essence. Now, God’s existence is His essence ... His act of 
understanding must, then, be His Intellect, but, unless it is to be 
regarded as an accident of God’s, His intellect must also be His essence.” 


(14) Anything present in a subject after an intelligible manner is 
understood by that subject. The divine essence is, of course, present in 
God after an intelligible manner, for His natural being and His intel- 
ligible being are one and the same, inasmuch as His being is also His 
act of understanding. God understands His essence and therefore 
Himself, for He is His essence. 


(15) This appears still more clearly if we add that the very existence of 
the first efficient cause, to wit God, is His act of understanding. What- 
ever effects preexist in God as in the first cause must, then, be in His 
act of understanding; and all things must be in Him according to an 
intelligible manner. 


(16) The Philosopher is seeking to show that God does not understand 
anything else, but only Himself, insofar as it is true that the object 
which is understood represents a perfecting of the subject which under- 
stands and of the act of understanding. It is plainly impossible for 
anything to be known by God in such a way that it would represent a 
perfecting of His mind ... That all things apart from Himself are 
unknown to Him does not follow, however; for in in understanding 
Himself He understands all things else . . . Those things which proceed 
from some principle are contained in the virtue of the principle. Since 
the heavens and the whole of nature depend on the First Principle, 
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which is God, it is evident that God in knowing Himself knows all 
things. 

(7) “Tt is a property of everything that it should desire its own 
perfection and the preservation of its own existence, and a property of 
each thing that it should do this according to its own manner.” 


(18) Will is present in every intellectual being, just as animal appetite 
is present in every sensible being. So there must be will in God, since 
there is intellect in Him, and just as His intellect is His essence, so is 
His will. 

(19) “ Hence we see that every agent, insofar as it is actual and 
perfect being, makes something like to itself.” 


(20) When it is said that the good is diffusive according to its very 
nature as good, we must not understand an effusion implying the 
operation of an efficient cause, but rather one which implies the relation- 
ship of a final cause . . . Good bespeaks the dissuiveness of the final 
cause and not of the agent cause, first because the efficient cause as 
such is not the measure and perfection of the thing, but its beginning; 
secondly because the effect participates in the efficient cause according 
to an assimilation of form only, but a thing attains to the end according 
to its whole being, and it is in this that the nature of good was seen 
to consist. 


(21) “Tt is of the nature of the good that something should flow forth 
from it.” 


(22) The thing primarily willed by God is His own goodness alone. 
He wills other things according as they are ordered to His own goodness, 
not so as to acquire some goodness thereby as we do in doing good to 
others, but so that He may give bountifuliy something of His own 
goodness. Hence liberality is as a property of His, according to 
Avicenna (tract. XI Metaph.), for He does not intend that any 
advantage should accrue to Him through His action, but wills to diffuse 
His goodness in others. 


(23) “ Certainly, the capacity of communicating good to others is a 
necessary perfection in God. In addition, since the act of communi- 
cating goodness to others and of perfecting it in them does not involve 
any imperfection, it is suitable to God.” 


(24) “ Por the divine goodness is not an end of the kind which may 
be achieved through means ordered to it as end, but rather such that 
the very things ordered toward it are by it produced and perfected.” 
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(25) “Now the intellect does not produce an effect save with the 
mediation of the will, whose object is a good understood, which moves 
the agent as an end. God, then, acts through His will.” 


(26) For it is not true that anything is beautiful because we love it; 
rather, it is because of its beauty and goodness that we do love it. Our 
will, after all, is not the cause of things, but is rather itself moved by 
things. The will of God, however, is the cause of things and His love 
produces the good things which He loves; it is not the other way round, 
because His goodness moves Himself in Himself, which our goodness 
does not do. 


(27) It is not the communicating of goodness which is the ultimate 
end, but rather the divine goodness itself, for love of which God wills 
to communicate it. He does not act on behalf of His own goodness as 
if He desired what He did not possess, but because of it as willing to 
communicate what He does possess. He acts out of love for the end, not 
through desire of it. 


(28) Tt is not suitable for the first agent, who is agent only, to act for 
the sake of acquiring some end. He intends only to communicate His 
perfection, which is His own goodness. In turn, every creature intends 
to acquire its own perfection, which is the likeness of God’s perfection 
and goodness. 


(29) “ The disparity between all creatures and God made it impossible 
for the divine goodness to be represented perfectly; hence it was 
necessary to have the divine perfection represented by many, so that one 
might supply what another lacked.” 


(80) “Tt would not be possible for one creature to act for the good of 
another creature, unless plurality and inequality were found in creation, 
for the agent must be distinct from the patient and is nobler than it.” 


(81) The intellectual creature does not attain to the goodness of God in 
its own being so as to become itself the summum bonum, but rather in 
its operation by understanding and loving that goodness. Hence it is 
participant in beatitude and not merely in God’s goodness. The 
irrational creature approaches to that goodness according to a certain 
assimilation, although it does not arrive at it either in being or in 
operation. Hence it is participant in God’s goodness, but not in 
beatitude. 


(32) “ The less noble creatures exist for the sake of the nobler ones, 
just as those inferior to man exist for his sake.” 
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(88) Hence, in order that the imitation of God might not be wanting 
to creatures even in this way, intellectual creatures were made which 
might contain the bodily ones, not by (in) the extension of their 
quantity, but simply by way of intelligibility: for what is understood 
exists in the subject understanding and is grasped by his intellectual 
operation. 


(34) Hence it is required for the perfection of the universe that there 
should be intellectual creatures. The act of understanding cannot be the 
act of a body or of any bodily virtue, for every body is determined to 
the here and now. It is therefore necessary to posit the existence of 
some incorporeal creature, in order to allow for the perfection of the 
universe. 


(35) It is the part of divine goodness to round out the grades of 
creatures in the universe. Some creatures are purely corporeal, others 
purely intellectual. For the complete rounding out of the universe, 
therefore, it was needful to have a creature composite of corporeal and 
intellectual nature. 


(36) “ The object of our intellect, according to its present condition, is 
the quiddity of the material thing, which it abstracts from the 
phantasms.” 


(37) “the object of our intellect is something common, to wit, ens 
et verum... 


(37a) “ the primary object of our intellect is not just any ens et verum, 
but ens et verum considered in material things . . . from which it goes 
on to a knowledge of all else.” 


(38) A thing may be assimilated to the best by becoming like to some- 
thing better than itself. Hence every corporeal creature tends so far as 
it can be to likened to the intellectual creature, which in a higher manner 
acquires the divine goodness. For this reason, the human form, which 
is the rational soul, is said to be the ultimate end in the intention of 
lower nature. 


(39) Every living substance by virtue of its nature always actually 
performs some operation, although other operations are in it sometimes 
only in potency. Thus, animals are always being nourished, although 
they are not always sensibly perceiving. Now separate substances are 
living substances, with no operation proper to their life save under- 
standing. Hence, they must by virtue of their nature be always 
performing the act of understanding. 
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(40) “ The possible intellect must be in potency with respect to all the 
things which can be understood by man and it must be capable of 
receiving them; hence it must be originally deprived of such things.” 


(41) The intellect is said to be passive insofar as it is in some manner 
in potency with respect to the intelligible objects and is in no way 
actualised with respect to them before it performs the act of understand- 
ing. It may be likened to a tablet on which nothing is yet written, but 
on which many things may be put. This is the case with the possible 
intellect, for none of the intelligible objects is actually present in it, 
but only in potency. 


(42) A spiritual substance may be found united to a body in one 
of two ways: first, in order to furnish motion to the body, just as it is 
said that spiritual substances are thus united to the heavenly bodies; 
secondly, in order that the spiritual substance may be united through the 
body to its own proper operation, of understanding, just as the human 
soul is united to the body in order that it may acquire knowledge 
through the bodily senses. 


THE ANATOMIC SUBSTRATUM OF EMOTION 


Matter helps the soul, but minds make materialism. 


—John LaFarge, S. J., 
America, Vol. 61, p. 379, 1939. 


ITHIN recent years both clinical and experimental 
studies have contributed to our knowledge of the repre- 
sentation of emotional function in the central nervous system. 
The amazing changes produced in selected cases of psychosis 
after shock induced by large amounts of insulin, after convul- 
sions induced by the injection of metrazol or by the passage of 
an electric current through the brain, and after frontal lobotomy 
or surgical cutting of the nervous pathways in the frontal lobe 
of the brain, has called attention to the pronounced alteration of 
emotional states and other conscious states produced by physical 
and chemical factors acting upon the central nervous system. 
The recognition of the role these factors play has given rise to 
the curious new word, “ psychosomatic.” On a recent occasion * 
some concern was expressed over the fact that even when spelled 
without a hyphen the new word still implied a dichotomy. 
However, the willingness, even avidity, to consider psychological 
things, represents a great advance over the crude mechanistic 
attitude of an earlier day. ‘The new word may serve as a 
reminder to those whose approach to the subject is exclusively 
organic or exclusively psychological that the living man connotes 
no factual separation of psyche and soma but rather unlike the 
cadaver is an animated unit with functioning structure and 
consciousness welded to make a single whole thing or integer. 
The general principle of localization of function in the brain 
has been recognized for many years.” The greater detailed 
localization of emotional function does not of itself propose any 
strikingly new philosophical problems but may propose some 
old ones in a new guise. The term “ center,” e. g., speech center, 
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emotional center, is an unsatisfactory one if it conveys the con- 
notation of rigid exactness and determination. For there exists 
in the brain a certain lability of function with a fairly definite 
scale of fixedness. The somatic process of learning is inherent 
in the brain and when certain processes are lost by injury they 
can be taken over by other cerebral regions. Perhaps the most 
completely fixed function is primary visual perception; if the 
cortical area for vision on the mesial surface of the occipital lobe 
is destroyed, there is no other area that can take its place. This 
does not hold for speech. For speech, in a right-handed person, 
requires integrity of Broca’s area in the posterior part of the 
superior frontal convolution in the left cerebral hemisphere. If 
destroyed in a young person, give him the talisman of interest 
and effort and a new speech area can be developed in the right 
cerebral hemisphere with fair restoration of the capacity to utter 
intelligible word sounds. Even more remarkable is the gradual 
transfer of functions from one frontal lobe to the other in cases 
of slowly growing tumor in either of the lobes. Following 
removal of a frontal lobe tumor a degree of restoration of func- 
tion may occur which may exceed reasonable expectations, and 
which can only be explained by assuming that as the destruction 
of one frontal lobe was gradually occurring, its fellow on the 
opposite side was taking over an increasing number of its afflicted 
partner’s activities. 

There seems to be some factor which is constantly at work to 
arrive at some sort of oneness in the individual, sometimes with 
less and sometimes with greater success but never with complete 
perfection after notably injury. We know such an operative 
factor to be present in an individual with a damaged brain when 
interest and striving are present. While these latter elements 
are somewhat mysterious as far as their structural basis goes, 
they seem to require the presence of the anatomic areas con- 
cerned with emotion. The study of matter so intimately related 
to these psychic processes leaves us with many unanswered 
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questions. The flexibility of neural matter, its capacity to take 
over new functions, to learn—all these things preclude the 
assumption of a purely rigid mechanism. 

The recent symposium on the inter-relationship of mind and 
body* reveals the difficulty that sincere minds experience in 
trying to understand the whole living human being. On this 
occasion Putnam* (page 183) after pointing out the role that 
Descartes played in suggesting the automaton theory of human 
conduct, advances cogent reasons for its inadequacy. However, 
neither he nor any of the other writers considered the Aris- 
totelian synthesis. There was an attitude of apology for having 
“ science ” should compel them to 
assume only one, and there was relief that through “ psycho- 
somatic medicine ” psychological factors could again be utilized 
to understand a sick man. Perhaps there may be a rediscovery 
of the traditional view that satisfactorily welcomes the sum total 
of observable data in the organic field and at the same time 
provides for the spiritual tendencies inherent in man. 


to think of two things when 


The Definition of Emotion 


Emotion is a way of feeling and a way of acting. It may be 
defined as a tendency of an organism toward or away from an 
object, accompanied by a notable bodily alteration. This defini- 
tion provides for two components of emotion: (1) the conscious 
emotional experience known to psychologists as affect, “the 
tendency toward or away from an object”; and (2) emotional 
expression, “ the notable bodily alteration.” 

The definition of emotion may be exemplified by every-day 
observation. The tendency towards an object with possession 
of the object gives rise to the emotion of joy. The tendency 
towards an object where an obstacle has to be removed by fight- 
ing gives rise to the emotion of anger. The tendency toward 
an object when in the possession of someone else gives rise to 
jealousy. In like manner all other emotions can be described. 
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The anatomic mechanism involved in emotion must provide a 
basis for the following: (a) emotional expression, involving 
characteristic facial and other voluntary muscle movements 
together with involuntary movements in the viscera, blood vessels 
and glands, (b) emotional experience or affect, (c) the coordina- 
tion of emotional expression and affect, (d) the integration of 
emotion with perceptual functioning so that provision is made 
both for the reciprocal effect of emotion and phantasies, and — 
for the material substratum of intellect and will. 


Emotional Expression 


Surrounding the inferior portion of the third ventricle of the 
brain is a structure largely composed of gray matter known as 
the hypothalamus (H. T. in diagram). Superior to it is the 
medial nucleus of the thalamus (M. T. in diagram). In the 
floor of the hypothalamus there is the indentation made by the 
partially crossing fibers of the optic nerves, the optic chiasm (N. 
in diagram) ; the floor of the third ventricle, the tuber cinereum; 
the stalk of the pituitary body with the pituitary body attached 
(P. in diagram) ; and posteriorly the mammuillary body (M. in 
diagram). This region, or its equivalent, is present in the sim- 
plest of vertebrates where its principal function is the regulation 
of the intake and output of water, and, since water constitutes 
the total environment of such animals, the regulation of the 
intake of food and, consequently, of metabolic processes. The 
most striking function of this area in man is its influence on the 
intake and output of water, on the regulation of metabolism, of 
sleep, temperature and all other vegetative rhythms. 

Observations on this area have been made by surgeons when 
operating on the brain under local anesthesia, the patient being 
conscious. Foerster and Gagel,® while operating on a pituitary 
tumor, tugged on the tuber cinereum and produced maniacal 
excitement, with flight of ideas. These responses could not be 
elicited from other exposed areas. In another instance when 
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Foerster attempted to remove a blood clot of the third ventricle 
pressing upon the tuber cinereum, maniacal excitement de- 
veloped. Prior to these observations, Fulton and Bailey* had 
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Diagram. This drawing represents the medial aspect of the right 
cerebral hemisphere of an adult human brain. It was drawn after a 
sagittal section separating the right from the left cerebral hemisphere 
had been made and after the brain stem and cerebellum had been 
removed. 

CC indicates the corpus callosum; F, the fornix; HT (dotted), the 
hypothalamus; MT, the medial nucleus of the thalamus; M, the mammil- 
lary body; N, the optic nerve and chiasm; P, the pituitary body; and 
9, 10, 11 convolutions of the frontal lobe association areas. The 
approximate plane in which the white matter is cut in the frontal 
lobotomy operation is indicated in the interrupted line from L to 8. 


pointed out the development of maniacal excitement in an opera- 
tion for a tumor of the pituitary gland which irritated the 
hypothalamus. In a case reported by Dott ® of a tumor restricted 
to the mammillary bodies there were frequent fits with an aura 
of long, uncontrollable and meaningless laughter. In 1932 
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Guttmann and Herman ® reported a case of a woman suffering 
from extreme excitement and irascibility ; at autopsy a tumor of 
the third ventricle invading the floor of the hypothalamus was 
found. Harvey Cushing‘ found emotional alterations in a man 
of 46 where a tumor of the pituitary body compressed the 
hypothalamus. He remarked in connection with this case “ here 
in this well concealed spot, almost to be covered by a thumbnail, 
lies the very main-spring of primitive existence—vegetative, 
emotional, reproductive—on which with more or less success, 
man has come to superimpose a cortex of inhibitions.” 

These observations have been verified in animals by physi- 
ological experiments. Bard* has shown that all manifestations 


of extreme rage with a discharge of the entire ortho-sympathetic 
system can be brought about by irritation of the posterior portion 
of the hypothalamus and that this can be produced after succes- 
sive levels of decerebration until only the posterior portion of 
the hypothalamus remains. When this too is eliminated the 
motor expression of rage no longer occurs. Confirmatory evi- 


dence of this has been presented by the experiments of Ranson 
and Magoun.® We have evidence here of an anatomic basis for 
the separation of emotional expression from emotional experi- 
ence or affect. In the practice of psychiatry one sees instances 
of this separation. 

Emotions such as joy and contentment which involve pri- 
marily parasympathetic mechanisms are more difficult to study 
by experimental methods. There is however some evidence to 
indicate that the motor expression of these emotions is repre- 
sented in the anterior portion of the hypothalamus and in the 
preoptic area. Thus, the increase in nutrition and the emergence 
of euphoria following frontal lobotomy*® probably may be 
ascribed to effects produced upon these regions. 


The cell groups and connections of the hypothalamus present a 
somewhat unique structural organization...» 12 The hypothalamus is 
the recipient of impulses from olfactory, gustatory, visual, auditory 
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and general bodily sensory endorgans as well as from the striatum, 
medial nucleus of the thalamus and from the cortex of the hippocampus 
and perhaps other cortical areas.1* Included in the efferent mechanisms 
of the hypothalamus, also, are certain cell groups of the dorsal thalamus; 
the nucleus paramedianus,’* the nucleus reuniens and the thalamic 
substantia reticularis.‘5 In a word, the hypothalamus with its related 
areas represents a primitive brain with a certain autonomy. The motor 
pathways emerging from this strategic area are somewhat unusual. 
There is, first of all, the curious innervation of the pituitary body 
carried out by means of a fiber system running from the supra-optic 
and paraventricular nuclei in the anterior hypothalamus down the stalk 
of the infundibulum into the posterior lobe of the pituitary body. A 
structural basis is thus established for a specificity in the release or 
inhibition of one or more of the pituitary hormones as a result of 
activity within the brain. There are at least two other efferent systems 
of the hypothalamus: (1) the dorsal longitudinal fasciculus proceeds 
from the more anterior portion downward in the brain stem in the walls 
of the third ventricle, aqueduct and the fourth ventricle where it comes 
into intimate contact with the visceral efferent cell column of the mid- 
brain and medulla; and (2) the descending hypothalamic tract, a more 
diffuse pathway, has large components from the posterior portion of the 
hypothalamus and descends in the reticular formation of the brain stem. 
While the dorsal longitudinal fasciculus appears to be primarily para- 
sympathetic in its relations, and the descénding hypothalamic tract 
primarily orthosympathetic, we cannot assert with complete assurance 
that this is the case. The projection of the mammillary bodies to the 
anterior nucleus of the thalamus via the bundle of Vicq d’Azyr, and other 
mammillary connections will be considered later in the paper. 


Some illustrative cases may be presented: 


Case 1. This man, aged 72, suffered from cardiac hypertrophy and 
bronichial asthma associated with vascular hypertension. During his 
hospital stay and up until the time of his death he was extremely dis- 
turbed emotionally with attacks of irascibility requiring restraint. A 
diagnosis of psychosis with cardiac disease was made. 

At autopsy there was found a large unruptured aneurysm of the 
posterior cerebral artery, pressing upon the right mammillary body. 
Subsequent histologic study showed that the mammillary body was 
thrust out of place but not destroyed. The lesion suggested therefore 
an irritation of the posterior portion of the hypothalamus.*¢ 
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Case 2. This man, aged 40, who had always had a white skin although 
he had one negro grandparent, gradually developed an increase of 
pigmentation so that the integument became black. His hair became 
gray and then dropped out entirely. His thirst became so severe that 
he drank 8 quarts of water a day. At the same time uncontrollable 
lethargy developed so that he would go to sleep in almost any place; 
on one occasion he fell asleep leaning against a pole. During his waking 
moments there was often excessive irritability but this later gave way 
to more and more indifference. These changes occurred during the 
course of approximately one year and were accompained by evidence of 
gradually increasing intracranial pressure. An operation for tumor was 
not successful but at autopsy a tumor the size of a walnut was found 
springing from the floor of the hypothalamus, and, although free in 
the third ventricle had produced destructive pressure on the greater part 
of the hypothalamic region. 

This case illustrates striking vegetative manifestations and the close 
association of sleep with emotional expression. If one thinks of the 
contrary state to sleep not merely as waking but as vigilance, the rela- 
tionship to emotional expression becomes more obvious.1” 


In summary, the hypothalamus, preoptic area and some nuclei 
in the dorsal thalamus are critically related to the expression of 
emotions. Through this mechanism are mediated the smiles, 
rapid heart beat and facial glow in joy; the mottled reddening 
of the face, neck and upper thorax in shame; the pallor and tears 
in sorrow; the gasping breathing in anger; the outbreak of sweat 
in anxiety ; the dilatation of the pupils in terror. In the hypo- 
thalamic area both divisions of the autonomic nervous system, 
the parasympathetic and orthosympathetic, are brought together 
so that in some forms of emotional expression, vasodilatation (a 
parasympathetic manifestation) combined with a rapid heart 
beat (an orthosympathetic manifestation) occur simultaneously. 
Alterations of water intake and output, of sleep rhythm, of 
temperature regulation, of carbohydrate, protein and fat metabo- 
lism, all occurring in emotional states are undoubtedly mediated 
by the hypothalamus. In predominantly quiet, contented 
emotional states metabolic functions are anabolic and store up 
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energy; in predominantly violent emotions metabolic functions 
are katabolic and release energy. The connections of the hypo- 
thalamus with the pituitary body permit pituitary secretions to 
reinforce these metabolic effects and to influence all other 
internal secreting glands. 

The entire motor division of the nervous system takes part in 
emotional expression. The numerous and typical facial expres- 
sions as well as the alterations of tonus in the striated muscles 
elsewhere in the body characteristic of each emotion can be 
accounted for by the interrelationship of the hypothalamus with 
the striatum and with the reticular substance of the thalamus. 


Emotional Experience 


Emotional experience or affect, that component of emotion 
which is concerned with the peculiar conscious feeling accom- 
panying an emotional state, has been the object of study from 
the earliest days of man. Cognized clearly by the ancient 
philosophers through subsequent ages it has never been entirely 
neglected. The difficulty, too, of translating affective experi- 
ences into words has ever been appreciated and literary ability 
today is regarded as reaching a high level when the diapason of 
emotional experiences is presented in words for the reader to 
understand and discriminate. The attempt to verbalize affective 
events in the life of an individual is a cardinal method of 
psychotherapy; it is the very essence of the psychoanalytic 
method. Words, however, are notoriously not a necessary part 
of emotional experience. 

We owe to the pioneer paper of Papez,”* the first adequate 
statement of the role of the hippocampus and the gyrus cinguli 
in the conscious experience of emotion. On the inner or medial 
surface of the cerebral hemisphere there appears a ring of 
convolutions. Beginning as the hippocampus (see diagram), 
on the inner side of the temporal lobe this formation swings 
around the corpus callosum (CC in diagram) to become con- 
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tinuous with the gyrus cingult, which in turn, posteriorly, 
becomes continuous with the precuneus. Note that the hippo- 
campus is connected by a fiber bundle, the forma (F. in 
diagram) to the mammillary body (M in diagram) a part of the 
posterior portion of the hypothalamus. It appears very likely 
that the old grouping of these structures as part of the olfactory 
brain or rhinencephalon delayed our understanding of their 
importance in emotion. Many of the earlier writers on this 
subject however did not at all commit themselves to the view 
that the above-mentioned areas were solely olfactory in function. 
Thus, Quain*® states that only a small part of the rhinence- 
phalon appears to be especially olfactory. Herrick*® particu- 
larly, pointed out that in the lower animals the sense of smell 
- is associated with energizing activity. The first emotional state, 
that of being attentively alert and ready for action in the 
pursuit of food or for flight or mating appears to grow out of 
olfactory perception. A mand of early relevant clinical 
cases has been made by Papez.** 

On the experimental side, Kliiver and — *° found that 
removal of the hippocampal formation and other gyri on the 
mesial orbital surface of the temporal lobes, bilaterally, pro- 
duced remarkable alterations in monkeys. These animals, dis- 
played no hesitation or fear in approaching strange persons or 
even live snakes or other objects which normally produced 
strong emotional responses. In some instances the change in 
affectivity was so marked that there was complete absence of 
emotional reaction in practically all situations which in the past 
aroused anger, pain and related forms of behavior. On the other 
hand there was marked increase in sexnal activity and greater 
diversity of sexual reactions. All these changes persisted. 
Spiegel, Miller and Oppenheimer®™ found that after acute 
lesions of the hippocampus-fornix system, marked rage reactions 
appeared. Severe outbursts of rage were observed after bilateral 
lesions of the amygdaloid nucleus which lies in the temporal lobe 
just in front of the hippocampus. 
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Case 3. The patient, the young sister of a physician, was 17 years 
of age when she presented herself for examination because of several 
petit mal and grand mal epileptic attacks. She had shown an unusual 
talent for music and made such rapid progress in this field that at the 
age of eleven she played as a soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. She always possessed a happy, even-tempered disposition. 
Repeated examinations failed to reveal any of the usual organic neuro- 
logical localizing signs. Repeated pneumoencephalograms failed to 
show any pathologic alterations. No definite aura could ever be elicited. 
Phenobarbital did not control the increasingly frequent epileptic attacks. 
As the illness progressed, she developed a tendency to attacks of anger 
which became so severe that members of the family became fearful of 
being harmed. These rages were precipitated by very minor situations, 
for example, while seated at the dinner table she would ask to have 
the cream or butter passed, and, if it were not immediately forthcoming 
would fly into a fury of excited rage. Later in the day she would be 
overcome by remorse and could not understand what happened to change 
her previously happy disposition. She died rather suddenly in a status 
epilepticus. The family requested an autopsy. 

Post-mortem examination of the brain revealed a tumor, the size of a 
cherry, on the anterior and inner aspect of the left temporal lobe, where 
it encroached upon the amygdaloid nucleus and adjacent portion of the 
hippocampus. There were no pathological changes elsewhere in the 
brain. 

Case 4. This patient was a colored man, aged 38. The onset of his 
illness was characterized by complaints of gradually increasing be- | 
wilderment. A year before death the patient gave the impression of 
emotional depression, although when this was analyzed it was found to 
be rather a state of indifference and apathy. He became slovenly and 
unkempt and finally had no concern at all about any matter of clothes 
or personal appearance. This was the more remarkable because pre- 
viously, as a “red cap” porter he had taken special care in these 
matters. Signs of increased intracranial pressure developed. A 
diagnosis of tumor was made. Death occurred ten days after operation. 

At autopsy an infiltrating glioma was found implicating the genu of 
the corpus callosum and extending upward to destroy the anterior part 
of the gyrus cinguli of both hemispheres. ‘ 


A prominent outflow of the cortical system concerned with 
affect is the fornix (F in diagram) which arises from the 
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posterior aspect of the hippocampus and sweeps into the 
mammillary bodies (M in diagram). The mammillary bodies 
represent a critical focus for impulses arising from the hippo- 
campus and from the hypothalamus. It is not at all unlikely 
that the mammillary bodies are required for alertness, vigilance, 
and wakefulness. Destructive lesions in the mammillary bodies 
are associated with contrary effects.” Together with some 
associated regions the mammillary bodies are included in the 
mechanism of sleep. 


The mammillary bodies project via the mammillo-thalamic tract of 
Vieq d’ Azyr to the anterior nucleus of the thalamus. The anterior 
nucleus of the thalamus, in turn, projects via its own radiation into the 
gyrus cinguli. The gyrus cinguli follows an extensive course around the 
entire corpus callosum and posteriorly becomes continuous with the 
hippocampus. Thus forming a circuit which affords an instance of 
one of the many provisions in the central nervous system for a con- 
tinuation or stream of activity. Within the gyrus cinguli lies an arched 
association bundle, the cingulum, which sends a large component of 
fibres into the precuneus. The precuneus is the only area of the brain 
in which there is a significant difference in size between males and 
females. It is smaller in females and is regarded by Papez** as 
probably related to the conscious phases of sexual emotion. The critical 
importance of the mammillary bodies in this system is suggested by their 
connections. The afferent fibers to the mammillary bodies are: (1) the 
medial forebrain bundle, or hypothalamic association bundle, which 
streams through the walls of the hypothalamus into the mammillary 
bodies and provides a path over which hypothalamic and various sensory 
impulses which have been shunted into the hypothalamus, may be relayed 
to the mammillary body; (2) the mammillary peduncle which, via its 
nucleus intercepts the medial leminiscus, and may carry into the mam- 
millary body impulses of general proprioceptive sensation,!* and (3) the 
fornix (F in diagram) which brings into the mammillary body the 
impulses from the hippocampus and related areas. 

The efferents of the mammillary body are the prominent mammillo- 
thalamic tract of Cieq d’ Azyr to the anterior nucleus of the thalamus 
and the mammillo-tegmental fasciculus which enters the brain stem 
destined for connection with the sympathetic neurones of the spinal 
cord. 
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It is interesting to point out the observation of Papez?* that hy- 
thalamic tract of Vieq d’ Azyr to the anterior nucleus of the thalamus 
via the anterior nucleus of the thalamus to the cortex of the gyrus 
cinguli, so that a basis exists for the possibility that impulses passing 
through or arising in the hypothalamus, in the intact animal or man, 
may give rise to certain affective states of feeling. The structural 
connections between the hippocampus and the hypothalamus together 
with related structures and pathways are sufficiently definite to provide 
an adequate basis for the coordination of emotional expression and 
affect. 


Splitting of affect from emotional expression, has been demon- 
strated.° A lesion of the anterior thalamic nucleus (a link in 
the chain of connections from the hypothalamus to the gyrus 
cinguli) may produce a disassociation of emotional experience 
from emotional expression for in these cases one may see spon- 
taneous laughing or crying without any corresponding feelings 
of pleasure or distress. In experimental animals where the 
entire cortex has been removed, rage reactions (sham rage) can 
be provoked simply by stimulating the sympathetic centers in the 
posterior hypothalamus. The discrepancies between affect and 
emotion expression in cases of schizophrenia undoubtedly 
involve these anatomic systems. 


Integration and Emotion 


While the cerebral cortex provides a meeting place for all 
neural processes, in the final analysis, the cerebrum must be 
considered as partaking in its entirety in the task of assimilating 
affective states into the unified purposive activity which is 
designated integration. In this process, however, a somewhat 
specialized role appears to be assigned to the anterior portions 
of the frontal lobes, and in particular to the connections of some 
of these areas to the medial nucleus of the thalamus. The 
frontal lobe association areas, according to Fulton,** include all 
cortical tissue lying in front of the motor and premotor fields. 
Because of its relatively large size in man, this region is some- 
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times termed erroneously “ the frontal lobe.” It includes Brod- 
mann’s cerebral cortical areas 9, 10, 11 (illustrated in diagram) 
as well as cerebral cortical areas 12, 32, 46 and 47. 

From Brickner’s * work on Dandy’s case of surgical removal 
of both frontal lobes, as well as from other clinical observations, 
we know that after destruction of the frontal lobe association 
areas changes of affectivity occur and that a state somewhat like 
paresis results, with lack of judgment, impropriety of behavior, 
loss of moral and aesthetic sense, loss of initiative and dis- 
turbances of normal sexual function. The experience of 
Freeman and Watts,*® and of Strecker, Palmer and Grant” 
with psychotic patients on whom the frontal lobotomy operation 
has been performed confirms and amplifies the older observa- 
tions. In the frontal lobotomy operation the white matter of 
each frontal lobe is sectioned in a plane (L-S in diagram) 
passing immediately anterior to the tip of the anterior horn of 
the lateral ventricle. The frontal lobe association areas are 
thereby removed from paths connecting them with the medial 
nucleus of the thalamus (MT in diagram), while short associa- 
tion fibers connecting convolutions with each other and with 
adjacent posterior cortical areas remain. The destructive 
lesions, following this operation are unique and have no exact 
parallel in clinical cases involving pathological alterations of 
the frontal cortex and white matter. 

Although the large number and variety of effects of this 
operation depend to a certain extent on the previously existing 
types of psychosis, the following summary of results may be 
especially relevant.** There tends to occur: (1) an increased 
suggestibility; (2) a development of a state of affability and 
friendliness; (3) a loss of introspective self-analysis, so that 
obsessive agitated thinking no longer occurs; (4) improvement 
in autonomic function with a tendency to gain in weight; (5) a 
tendency to better energizing of activities; and (6) an alteration 
of time relationships—not for the immediate present—but for 
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global time, for the estimate of the past life of the individual 
and for the projection of planned activities into future time. 
Affect and emotional expression are profoundly altered but not 
destroyed by section of the frontal lobe connector pathways. 
After this operation, a person may respond with sorrow or joy to 
appropriate situations but the emotion is not maintained. The 
resultant state, indeed, suggests that the operation may be like 
Omar Khayyam’s 


‘ cup that clears 
Today of past regret and future fears. 


Part of the price paid for this is alteration of judgment and of 
the delaying capacities that are so characteristically human, of 
withholding action until all facts are considered, i.e., the 
capacity for caution, and for foresight. 

Each frontal lobe has rich association bundles from one 
convolution to another, both on the same, adjacent and opposite 
surfaces. The frontal lobe association areas are profusely con- 
nected to each other by large fiber bundles of the corpus cal- 
losum. In a prefrontal lobotomy operation some of these fibers 
are cut. Perhaps the most striking effects are due to the section 
of the anterior thalamic radiation which runs to and from the 
medial nucleus of the thalamus and the frontal lobe association 
areas.*” It is probable that the immediate disorientation which 
occurs (the operation is usually done under local anesthesia) 
and which is sought after by the surgeon for a successful opera- 
tion, develops at the time he serves this bundle. This pathway 
is undoubtedly of critical importance in complete comprehension 
of a situation or of a constellation of ideas. Papez* in dis- 
cussing lesions of the frontal pole states “ since many situations 
are perceived but not comprehended by the patient, his total 
affective and sensorial states must necessarily be more equable 
and the result is that he appears emotionally and perceptually 
blunted.” The total meaning of things is not comprehended. 
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This, of course, applies not only to an immediately perceived 
situation but to the engrams of previous experiences represented 
by “complexes.” There is here unusually striking evidence for 
the school of philosophers who maintain that “ intellect takes 
precedence over the will”; that the meaning of the object must 
be understood before the drive toward or away from it can be 
established. 

The medial nucleus of the thalamus connects with the hypo- 
thalamus by means of a periventricular fiber system streaming 
downward in the walls of the third ventricle so that a structural 
provision is present by means of which activity of the frontal 
lobe association areas influence the hypothalamic centers for 
emotional expression. The following example may be used to 
illustrate this pathway. A person is walking along in an equable 
state of mind. He meets an acquaintance and in the course of a 
conversation an insulting remark is made. He laughs and goes 
his way. As he proceeds however he continues to picture the 
situation. At the same time he finds himself becoming increas- 
ingly angry. As new meanings are attached to the occurrence 
one may imagine the circuit between the frontal lobe association 
areas, the medial nucleus of the thalamus and the hypothalamus 
whirring with activity as rage continues to mount. Finally to 
get rid of the cycle of affectively charged images it becomes 
necessary to see a movie, read a murder mystery story, or take 
part in some vigorous physical exercise. 

The medial nucleus of the thalamus is the recipient of im- 
pulses from other portions of the thalamus. It appears to be a 
mechanism by which the total perception of all sensory fields 
is funnelled into one spot, so that an anatomical arrangement 
is present for the consciousness of “ total existence ” at any given 
moment of time. In addition, by means of the system of intra- 
thalamic connections with the pulvinar (which in turn is con- 
nected by reciprocal fiber systems to the parietal and occipital 
cortex) there is present a basis for a radiation of affective feeling 
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in the process of continuous perception and its intellectual cor- 
relative, thinking. Realizing the integral quality of the connec- 
tions of the medial nucleus of the thalamus, it is not difficult 
to see with how much justification some writers maintain, not 
only that every sense perception carries along with it an affective 
competent but that all portions of the brain are concerned with 
affectivity. The newer observations do not exactly contradict 
this view but simply indicate that some portions of the central 
nervous system are more critically implicated in affectivity. 
This is sufficiently adequate to permit its use for neurologic 
diagnosis and for reasonable predictions of the outcome of 
operative procedure. 


The evidence presented by the results of frontal lobotomy indicates 
that the frontal lobes tend to act together, for the operation must be 
done bilaterally. Some anatomic reasons may be suggested for this 
surgical requirement: (1) the anterior thalamic radiation sends fibers 
to the opposite frontal association areas via the corpus callosum, 
(2) the medial nucleus is frequently connected with its fellow of the 
opposite side by means of the massa intermedia, (3) the fibers of the 
corpus callosum are not entirely destroyed by the incisions so that 
connection can still be made between the two sides. 


General Comment 


Our highest intellectual operations depend on the organism 
and our ideas have a sensible origin. Nzhil est in intellectu quod 
prius non fuertt in sensu. Nothing can be more satisfying to 
those laboring in the field of natural science than this view 
which permits the utmost study of the structure and functions of 
the organism and at the same time provides a proper setting for 
the nobility and dignity of the intellectual life. 

All desire or appetite pre-supposes a knowledge of what is 
desired. Nihil volitum nisi praecognitum. Emotion or sense 
appetite involves the perception of a situation or the memory 
of a situation presented as an individual good. A demonstration 
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of the adequacy of this view was presented in the preceding 
discussion on the results of the frontal lobotomy operation. 

So organized into a unitary system is the human brain, that 
undoubtedly those areas subserving emotional function enter, 
in a manner analagous to areas subserving perceptual function, 
into the activity of the will. For this reason, in life, the joy 
of an intellectually perceived good may very well be mixed with 
a bit of physical glow. The anatomic substratum of will (where 
will is considered as the intellect in the act of tending toward 
the good it perceives), involves not merely the perceptual fields 
of the central nervous system but the emotive and motor fields 
as well. The word “ integration ” reaches its completeness here; 
there cannot be a complete basis for will without the entire 
nervous system being intact. Injury to the brain is more 
likely to disturb the mind considered as will than it is to disturb 
the mind considered as intellect. Intellectual functions alone do 
not require the full measure of anatomic structure. 


Summary 


(1) In the human brain, the hypothalamus and the preoptic 
region together with some dorsal thalamic nuclei are concerned 
with emotional expression. The posterior aspect of the hypo- 
thalamus is concerned with emotional expression involving 
primarily orthosympathetic responses; the anterior aspect to- 
_ gether with the preoptic area with emotional expression probably 
involving primarily parasympathetic responses. 


(2) Emotional experience or affect appears to be especially 
related to a system comprising the hippocampus, fornix, mam- 
millary body, mammillo-thalamic tract, anterior nucleus of the 
thalamus and gyrus cinguli. The mammillary body is a focal 
coordinating area, being arranged for the reception of impulses 
from the hippocampus as well as from the hypothalamus. 

(3) The relationship of comprehension to emotion appears, 
in a measure, to be dependent on the frontal lobe association 
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areas and especially on the connections of these areas with the 
medial nucleus of the thalamus. 


(4) The expansion of our knowledge of the anatomic sub- 
stratum of emotion is consistent with the scholastic view of the 
relationship of soma and psyche and serves to illustrate its 
adequacy. 


AupHonse R. VonperaueE, A. B., M.D. 


University of Cincinnati, 
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